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PREFACE. 



If the children cf K town, to whom the 

following chapters are especially dedicated, may 
derive from their perusal a small amount of 
the pleasure and instruction which they have 
themselves imconsciously furnished to the writer, 
the object of their publication- will have been 
completely attained. 

The hope may farther be expressed that, 
should their elder brothers or sisters amuse 
themselves for half an hour with "one of the 
children's books," a word of reminder as to the 
impossibility of regaining some of the lost pro- 
perties therein discussed, may not be wholly 
forgotten or entirely disregarded. 

November^ 1868. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MY UNCLE S UMBRELLA. 



' And oh^ cousm Susie, papa has lost bis 
uxabrella/ 

I was nine years old, yery shy, and very mucli 
astonished at everything and everybody round 
about me. For I had been in England only 
three hours ; and those three hours had seen me 
truQisferred from the deck of a large Indian 
steamer, and from the tearful farewells of a smaU 
Indian ayah, to the shores of my country, and 
to a first-class carriage on its South- Western 
Railway line, wherein, under the care of a certain 
Mrs. Lomax, I had sat wondering, silent, and 
vaguely endeavouring to make conjectures as to 
what would become of me at last. 

B 
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If I had been given my choice, I would not 
have been placed in Mrs. Lomax's care, even 
during that short journey from Southampton to 
the Waterloo Bridge terminus. She was the only 
one of my fellow-passengers from India who had 
never taken me on her lap, or told me stories 
of mermaids and Mother Carey's chickens, or 
played at cat's cradle, or pictured to me what 
England would be like, or held me up while I 
climbed three or four steps of the rope-ladder 
which, if I had climbed the rest, would have led 
to the rigging, or played with me at walking 
the whole length of the deck without deviating 
from one narrow plank, — or, in short, done any- 
thing but tell me not to tread on her dress. 
No ; if I could have had my way, I would have 
asked merry Lieutenant Willis to bring me to 
London and my uncle Eric. For he had told me 
long stories about himself and his sister Nelly 
when they were little children — of how they had 
climbed trees — he the higher branches and Nelly 
the lower ones, — and had eaten cherries ; of her 
pet lamb which grew into a sheep, and was 
mutton at last ; and of his dog Horace, which 
did all sorts of clever things, and saved the house 
from robbers, and at last died after he went to 
India, the doctors said, of a broken heart. But 
Mr. Willis was ordered to Portsmouth, and I did 
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not see aiiytliing of him after our farewells of the 
morning, when he promised me to give my love 
to Nelly when he should see her, and never to 
forget me as long as he lived. 

Or I would have liked gentk, pretty Mrs. 
Alison to have brought me on my way. For it 
was to her care that I had been committed by 
papa, when he sent me home to England in that 
sad hour in which for the first time I saw him 
cry — brave soldier though he was, with a sword 
and medals, and a uniform, and a brown beard, 
and strong, tender arms for carrying his Susie 
about, and for pressing her to his heart. 

' I know you will care for her,' he had said 
to Mrs. Alison ; ' she is my motherless little 
one.' And she had cared for me just as much 
as for her own Lily ; and had sat by my little 
berth when the dreadful stdrms came, and I 
was frightened and cried; and had 'sung songs 
about waves rocking to sleep, and a hymn all 
about harpers by the glassy sea, until my fears 
were over, and I really was rocked to sleep, and 
did not wake until it was day , and the waves were 
coaxing and smiling all round us as if to say that 
they were sorry for having been in such a passion 
the night before, and would never do it again. 

But Lily had not been well, and was to stay for 
a day or two with her mamma at Southampton ; 
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and it so happened that Mrs. Lomax was the only 
person to whom Mrs. Alison could safely entrust 
me until I should be deposited with my uncle Eric. 

I had two fears respecting the said Mrs. 
Lomax : the first, that I should tread on her 
dress before we parted ; the second, lest she should 
have heard that Lily and I had said naughty 
things to each other, and had been glad that we 
were not her little girls ; as we thought that if 
we had been thus unfortunately circumstanced, 
we would have run away, and would have gone to 
a desert island, or lived in woods and eaten black- 
berries, or asked some kind lady, just exactly like 
Lily's mamma, to be so good as to let us be her 
own children and live with her. 

So, as I have before stated, I sat quietly in 
the comer of the railway-carriage, every now and 
then furtively eating a large sugar-plum with an 
almond in the middle, of which Lieutenant Willis 
had given me a packet, and all the time being fear- 
ful lest Mrs. Lomax should see me, and call sugar- 
plums — especially those with concealed almonds 
— ^naughty. And much had I wondered at the 
train, which seemed to me like a land-steamer in 
a great hurry, and always out of breath; and 
many were the questions which were in my mind 
concerning the stations and the porters, and the 
English hedges, and the strange new sights and 
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soundB all round me. And yet more numerous 
were my speculations concerning Mrs. Lomax 
herself, for the contemplation of whom so long a 
period of time had been allotted to me ; and con- 
cerning my uncle Eric, who was very soon to 
meet me, and who was to be in papa's place tome 
until I should be old enough to go back to India ; 
and concerning aunt Mona, who was to be a 
mother to me, who had no mamma of my own ; 
and concerning Johnny and Emma, who were 
to be my companions and playfellows instead of 
Lily Alison — all of which cogitations were inter- 
rupted by a final stoppage of the train, after some 
minutes of winding about at what seemed to me 
the imminent risk of knocking against chimneys 
and housetops on and beneath our own level. I 
was confused by the vision of a crowd of people on 
the platform, while a sudden despair came to my 
mind lest, among so many, I should be unable to 
select my real uncle, by the sudden sound of a 
voice near me saying, ^ I think this must be our 
Susie,' and by a moment of great shyness in which I 
found myself kissed by an elderly gentleman, who 
seemed to me very tall, and eagerly grasped by a 
boy with rosy cheeks, who was Johnny, and who 
imparted to me the information already men- 
tioned having relation to the loss of his father's 
umbrella. 
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I do not think that it struck me as odd that 
this should be the first inteUigence with which I 
was greeted on arriving in England. On the 
contrary, it sounded homelike enough to pene- 
trate pleasantly the shyness which had been 
taking possession of me ever since my farewells 
with Lily Alison ; and I very willingly gave 
my hand to Johnny, and stood by his side while 
my uncle showed all attentions to Mrs. Lomax, 
helped her to marshal her luggage, placed her 
in a cab, and received her manifold directions 
concerning her destination. 

' Is she nice ? ' was Johnny's inquiry, as, hand 
in hand, we looked on with interest. 

^ No, not at all,' was my immediate reply. 

' Why not ? ' 

* She calls me ** the child " instead of Susie ; 
and she talks about me before my face, as if I 
couldn't understand, and she opens her mouth so 
wide when she yawns, and says that children are 
in the way, and that in her day they were seen 
and not heard ; and she wears yellow strings to 
her bonnet, and never takes any one — ^not even 
Lily — on her knee ; and ' 

At which point in my summary for Johnny's 
edification of her misdemeanours, the lady drove 
oflP, and my uncle turned towards us. My shy- 
ness came back to me ; for I could not have 
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imparted to him any comnninication so trifling 
as that concerning Mrs. Lomax's yellow strings ; 
but when he put his hand under my chin, and 
gently turned up my face to see whom I was like, 
and told me I was my mother's own child, and 
had her blue eyes, I thought that his voice 
sounded very kind, and began to wonder whether 
he would play with me as Lieutenant Willis had 
done; and before we had walked the length of 
the platform, I found myself mentioning to him 
in confidence that five shillings had been given 
me to buy a doll, and that I was anxious to get 
it as soon as possible — that I intended to call it 
Lily after my Lily on board the JRipon, but that 
as regarded all but the name, I was open to 
advice, and, in fact, found myself undecided on 
the most important point, namely, the colour of 
its hair. 

My uncle agreed with me that this was a 
difficult matter, but assumed me that aunt Mona 
would be able to counsel me on the subject, as 
well as Emma. He said that his own tastes 
inclined towards fair hair and blue eyes, but that 
he advised me not to be wholly guided by him, 
but to consider the matter with them before 
coming to any final conclusion. 

By this time we had arrived at the cab on 
which my luggage was deposited, and Johnny 
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eagerly broke in with a reminder concerning the 
umbrella. 

'You promised to take me with you, papa, to 
the Lost Property Office/ 

'Certainly/ repKed my uncle, 'and Susie 
shall come too; Johnny, you ungrateful boy, 
you are not haK sorry enough for your father's 
misfortune/ 

And certainly as we walked hand in hand it 
was impossible for me not to notice that Johnny's 
eyes had mischief in them, and some private 
merriment; while I asked myself in vain why 
the loss of his father's umbrella should have the 
effect of raising his spirits. 

My uncle looked into my face and read my 
thoughts in a moment. ' Ah, Susie,' he said, in 
a tone of voice that puzzled me, ' you must be my 
comforter if the umbrella does not appear, and 
must not go over to Johnny, who thinks it a fine 
thing that his father, who is always finding other 
people's lost property, should lose his own.' 

I am not sure whether my immediate inclina- 
tion was not to side with my cousin, with a general 
impression that it was in our interest to detect 
carelessness in a grown-up person ; but I was at 
that moment prevented from debate on the matter 
by our stopping at the window of the office to 
which we were directed, and by hearing my unele 
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state the fact of his having lost his mubrella a 
week before, when coming up from the country 
to this very terminus, and, after his mentioning 
the train and time, by further questions from the 
official concerning the missing article itself. 

' Brown silk, you say, sir ? What sort of a 
handle?' 

' Ivory,' was my uncle's reply : while Johnny 
interposed, ' and with a dog's head for a handle, 
very like our Gyp.' 

The man did not seem as much interested in 
this coincidence of likeness as I thought he should 
have been ; but after consulting his book an- 
nounced the comforting fact that the umbrella 
was all safe. Then we went curiously into the 
office, in which it seemed to me that groups of 
travelling bags, congregations of muSs, family 
parties of ximbrellas, squadrons of walking-sticks, 
and regiments of cricketing bats and fishing-rods, 
were gathered together. I could hardly help 
fancying that the things of the same sort knew 
about each other, and had arranged themselves 
in sociable parties on purpose, in order to make 
the time pass more quickly. 

' It 's the place where the lost things go/ said 
Johnny, looking roimd very solemnly. * I 
wonder whether you 'd have been put here, Susie, 
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if papa and I hadn't come to meet you ? You'd 
have been an article, vou know.' 

' And the things are sold at lapt to pay ex- 
penses, if they should be unclaimed?' I heard 
my uncle say to the man who was helping him 
to look through the umbrellas, to which question 
the official replied in the affirmative. 

' Suppose I had been lost, and nobody had 
met me, should I really have been put away 
here ? ' I asked myself, with quite an uneasiness 
at the suggestion. ' What a dreary place to be 
left in! Should I have sought companionship 
amongst the muffs and waterproofs ? or should I 
have been enthroned among the hat-boxes? 
Would there have been any chance of another 
little girl, something like Lily, being lost, and of 
our being put away together ? Would anybody 
have brought me some supper ? or was lost pro- 
perty supposed to stand in no need of nourish- 
ment, and not to require to have a night-gown on, 
and be put to bed ? And then, how long should 
I have stayed ? and at last should I have been 
sold to pay expenses ? and for how much ? ' 

It was quite a new idea to me that Johnny 
had started ; and with a glow of thankfulness 
towards him and towards my uncle for having 
met me in time to spare me from becoming ' an 
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article/ I took his hand and looked on while his 
father selected the lost umbrella from the number 
before him, paid the man, and called us to accom- 
pany him to the cab which awaited us. And 
while we rattled through London he told us funny 
stories of how people had lost things, — of a gen- 
tlemen who lost his wig, and of a little girl who 
had lost her kitten, and of a Highlander who lost 
his bagpipes, and of an ItaHan who lost his mon- 
key, and of how they had all been found ; while 
Johnny and I both felt we should have lost a 
great deal if uncle Eric had not lost his umbrella, 
and felt considerably i wiser about the ways of the 
world than before our visit to the Missing Pro- 
perty Office. 

^ Susie '11 find out ours at Yendale,' said 
Johnny, as, having arrived at another railway- 
station, we took our seats in a first-class carriage, 
and settled ourselves for a last hour's journey. 
' There's a Lost Property Office at home, Susie ; 
and everything's found there; and papa's the 
man.-aren't you, papa ? ' 

I looked wonderingly at my uncle, and 
thought that Johnny did not seem at all afraid of 
him, and that I should not be either ; and when 
he answered that he was the man, and that I was 
to come to him if I lost anything, and see if he 
could not help me to find it, I thought it was 
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some game, and said I should like to play at it 
very much. And then, as the evening became 
dark, Johnny and I looked out at the station- 
lights, and at the trees and hedges which we 
passed, and pretended that we were quite still, 
and that they were all running along as fast as 
possible, which I thought waa very great fun, 
and which lasted until we stopped, and the porter 
called out ' King8den,for VendaleJ 




CHAPTER n. 

FEARS AND TEARS. 

I AM almost ashamed now, when I think how 
foolish I was that night. We had nearly finished 
our journey, and in my uncle's carriage, which had 
met US at the station, we were driving along the 
road leading to what was henceforth, and until I 
should be old enough to go to India, to be my 
home. How or why I cannot tell, but a strange, 
sudden feeling of fear and desolation came over 
me — a feeling of utter loneliness and distress 
such as I had never known before, and which 
completely took possession of me. 

What a long way oflP I was from every one 
who had ever belonged to me before, from any 
one who had ever known or received me, from 
papa, who was my only true and rightful owner.! 
Yes, I was now quite away from them all ; from 
him, and from Mrs. Alison, who used to read 
beautiful night- stories to Lily and me when it 
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was dark, about Jacob's ladder, and the shepherds 
at Bethlehem, and St. Paul out on the sea with 
the angel by his side ; and from Lily, too, and 
Lieutenant Willis. And I was going to a strange 
place, five miles even from a railway-station. 
Suppose they shoidd be unkind to me, and that 
I should want to run away like a boy or girl in 
a story-book, how should I ever manage that 
five miles, and get to a train which might bring 
me to a ship which would bring me to papa in 
India ? 

What a long, long, long time ago it appeared 
since the morning — the morning of this very 
day, when I had been on board the JRtpon, which 
seemed to me, as I recalled its well-known decks, 
like a friendly home from which I was now for 
ever parted. What was Lily doing now ? Was 
she being undressed? or was she sitting on her 
manama's knee, and listening to her while she 
sang ? And was she saying, ' I wonder what 
Susie is doing?' Perhaps she was, and I — I 
knew what I waa doing. I was driving along 
in the dark, away from her and from aU my old 
friends. 

And then the worst fear of all came to my 
mind. It was about what Lieutenant Willis had 
said as he saw us off in the train. ' Mind you 
get hold of the right Uncle Eric, Susie. It 
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would be a sad thing if some wrong old gentle- 
man were to carry you off by mistake.' Suppose 
this had come true. Suppose that I had got hold 
of some one who was not my real, true uncle, to 
whom papa had sent me, and that Johnny was 
not my cousin. How could I know that they were 
really themselves ? I felt as if the whole respon- 
sibility concerning the care of myself had sud- 
denly fallen on my own shoulders ; and after some 
minutes of silence, my trouble was only increased 
by Johnny's exclamation, 'What's the matter, 
Susie ? Papa, she 's crying ! ' 

My uncle, whether real or pretended, stooped 
to see whether Johnny was right, and then, with- 
out a word, lifted me on his knee, and drew me 
towards him until my head rested comfortably 
on his shoulder. Then I cried still ; and after a 
minute or two he said, — 

' What is it, little Susie ? Have we let you 
get very tired, dear child? I am afraid Aunt 
Mona will think me a bad care-taker if I bring 
her a sorrowftd little niece like this.' 

Somehow or other my fears as to Uncle Eric's 
being not himself, but somebody else, lessened 
considerably while I nestled up against his 
shoulder, and felt his arm round me as I remem- 
bered papa's had been. Still I felt woe-begone 
enough. *It's so far away,' I sobbed; 'and — 
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and — I shan^t see Lily any more — and papa's 
away in India, all across the sea — and suppose — 
suppose I don't ever see him ever again — and it's so 
dark — and I was afraid, perhaps, that it was true 
what Mr. Willis said about — about you.' 

*And what did Mr. Willis say about meP 
Anything very bad P' 

* He said I was to be — to be sure — that some 
one wrong didn't get me instead of you.' 

* And so this poor little tired lassie began to 
be afrai^ that I was a wicked old gentleman, on 
the look out for little girls from India, and that 
Johnny and I were carrying her away to our den. 
Was that it, Susie ?' 

I felt ashamed, and did not answer ; but just 
hid my face against my TJncle Eric's arm. He 
said nothing more for a few minutes. Then he 
said, ' Look up, Susie, I have something to show 
you.' 

I looked up as he told me. It was a bright 
starlight night, and Orion was glorious in the 
heavens. 

'Do you see how bright the stars areP' he 
asked. * Once a little child said, " How beautiful 
heaven must be ! see how bright the nails are in 
the floor." Do you know what is above the stars, 
Susie P' 

' Heaven,' I whispered, ' and God, and angels.' 
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' Yes, they are there, looking down upon ns 
from the sky,' he went on. * I had a little sister 
once — long ago; and we used to look at the stars 
together, and to wonder what they were like, and 
who lived in them. Her name was Susie, too; 
and she had blue eyes, and such a merry laugh. 
And then she grew up, and went away from us 
all; and we never seemed to have done missing 
her, even though she stayed away for long, 
long years. And years after, we heard that 
she had gone to a country further away still, 
the country above the stars, to which we could 
not follow her except with our love; and in- 
stead of thinking of her as living under the 
Indian palm-trees, and walking by the side of the 
broad river Ganges, we fancied her treading the 
golden streets which belong to the city which has 
the gat<es of pearl, and joining the company in 
white robes, which go forth by the river of the 
water of life. And then some more years went 
by, and a letter came telling us that a little Susid, 
whom she had loved very dearly, was to com6 
from across the sea to be taken to our hearts as 
her mother had been, until it shoidd be time for 
her to go back to be her father's comfort and 
treasure once more under the Indian palms; and 
so Uncle Eric, who had loved the first Susie so 
much, found out that there was a place in his 

c 
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heart for the new Susie, who was to be to him, 
like his own little daughter. And one day there 
came a little tired girl who ' 

* Oh, don't,' I sobbed, ' I didn't mean it. I'm 
sure you're my own Uncle Eric, it was only — 
only what Mr. Willis said — and I 'm sure I love 
you now, and it was my mamma, who's up there 
■ — I know it is. I like that so much about the 
gates of pearl, and — and ' 

'Don't cry any more, Susie,' interposed 
Johnny, who had looked very much perplexed 
at both my fears and tears; 'and do you know 
we shall have roast chestnuts to-morrow night — 
don't you like roasting them? They fiz and fiz 
on the bar, and make a pop, and then we take 
them off without burning our fingers, and it's 
such fun.' 

Johnny's strain of consolation, although dif- 
ferently chosen from my uncle's, was sincerely 
well meant, and was not altogether without effect. 
I liked best about my mamma and the palms, p.nd 
the gates of pearl; but there was comfort also in 
the vision of chesnuts, and in my cousin's assur- 
ance, every now and then repeated. ' They fiz, 
Susie, and then they pop.' But within my uncle's 
sheltering arm I gradually began to lose all 
thoughts of the new outer world on which I found 
myself cast; and even when the carriage passed 
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through gates and along a gravel drive, and 
stopped, I was scarcely conscious of being lifted 
out by kind gentle hands, or of being undressed 
and laid on a little white bed, which seemed very 
strange to me after my berth on board the Ripon ; 
and I only very dimly realized that a lady with 
a soft voice^ such as my mamma, who Uncle Eric 
had told me was walking in the golden streets, 
might have had, was bending over me, and giving 
me a cup of delicious boiled bread and milk, such 
as I had never tasted before. After which I fell 
fast asleep, and did not awake until quite late the 
next morning, with the words coming back upon 
my ears, for which I at first vainly tried to find 
an explanation, 'They fiz, Cousin Susie; they fiz, 
and then they pop/ 




CHAPTER III. 



WAKING UP. 



I HAD not been awake long, before a girl, older 
than I, came in, at first on tiptoe, and then, see- 
ing my eyes wide open, with less caution, and 
advanced to my bed. 

* Are you quite awake ?' she asked. 

*Yes, quite,' I replied; 'T suppose you are 
Emma.' 

'Yes; and you are Susie: how old are you?' 

'Nine last February,' was my immediate 
reply; and then, taking my turn at questioning, 
I begged to know my cousin's age, and on what 
day her birthday fell. 

' I made papa and Johnny tell me all about 
you last night,' continued Emma, after informing 
me that she was twelve, would have a whole holi- 
day on her birthday, had threepence a-week 
pocket-money, disliked music and didn't like 
sums, wished most of all to go to Niagara, and 
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had a garden of her own and some chickens, — 
* I wanted so much to come up and see you before 
you went to sleep, but mamma wouldn't let me 
— you were so tired. However, I looked at you 
while you were asleep for ever so long. You 
know I sleep in that other bed. It seemed so 
funny to stand looking at you while you knew 
nothing at all about it, and to be wondering if 
you would like me. Johnny likes you very much. 
Do you like him too ?' 

It was fortunate, considering Emma's close 
question, that I coidd answer with perfect truth- 
fulness that, as far as my present acquaintance 
with Johnny extended, I liked him very much. 
Indeed, I had no hesitation in going further, 
and in adding that I also thought her papa very 
nice. 

' Oh, papp, and mamma ! ' exclaimed my cousra, 
' why, of course they are ; do you know, cousin 
Susie' — and here she appeared to be taking me 
fully into her confidence, — 'I do believe they are 
nicer than any one's, even the story-book ones 
who needn't come true. I think if we were to go 
to a bazaar, and there was a stall for buying nice 
papas and mammas, and we might choose for 
ourselves, and not have anybody to say, * Well, 
of course you may make your own choice, but if 
J were you I wouldn't,' — even then, and if there 
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were a hundred thousand million others, I would 
choose my very own papa* and mamma, and not 
any one's besides/ 

It was such a new idea to me — this one of 
having a choice in the purchase of one's parents 
— that I found I required some time to consider 
it ; while Emma waited for my concurrence. 
'Perhaps you wouldn't have money enough for 
such good ones,' I said ; ' they would cost more 
than ugly, cross, tiresome ones who don't let us 
laugh and have fun ; besides, if you were to see 
mt/ papa — my beautiful own papa, with a jed 
coat, and a sword, and a long beard, and a whole 
niunber of soldiers with guns and horses, to obey 
him, — you'd perhaps want him as much as uncle 
Eric ; and you know we couldn't have two of one 
sort.' 

Which remark set us reasoning^ further — I 
in bed, and Emma on the bed — until the first 
breakfast-bell rang, and my aunt herself came to 
see after us. 

As I had observed in my remark on the pos- 
sibility of selecting and purchasing one's own 
parents, * we couldn't have two of one sort ; ' but 
as I had no mamma of my own, I was quite free, 
after a very brief acquaintance with my aunt 
Mona, to confide to Emma that, in the circiun- 
stance of being permitted such a choice, I should 
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have no hesitation in accepting her, as if I were 
indeed belonging to her. 

, It seemed so strange to be lying there in a 
bed, and not in a berth, in a room that was not 
a cabin, and without feeling that everything was 
going up and down all round me ; and to have a 
lady with a soft voice and pretty grey dress stand- 
ing by my side, who was not Mrs. Alison. I 
found it rather difficult not to listen to Emma's 
anticipations of the day's proceedings, of which 
she seemed to be talking to herself, instead of to 
my aunt's kind inquiries as to whether I was quite 
rested, and would like to get up and begin my 
first day in England. My own impulse was to 
hide my face in the bedclothes, and only peep to 
see what she was like, at intervals in which she 
might not be looking at me ; but I feared that 
such a course might seem rude, and so very shyly 
received her kiss, and realized that the hand which 
stroked the hair back from my forehead was a 
very soft one, and wondered to myself whether I 
should ever arrive at feeling ^ * unstrange ' at 
Vendale, and if so, whether my aunt Mona would 
allow me fully to bring before her the subject 
which I had touched upon in conversation with 
my uncle immediately on my arrival from India, 
of my five shillings and the new doll presump- 
tive. 
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I have often wished that our first impressions 
of places and people could be bottled and corked, 
and put away in a cupboard, so that we might in 
after years take them out, and recall just for a 
moment exactly how we felt when the scenes and 
friends who have become so familiar were quite 
fresh to us. For 'first impressions,* like many 
other things here, can never come again ; and 
afterwards when we stop still to look back at life 
we can only * try to fancy ' how everything and 
everybody struck us when we came freshly upon 
them and found them strange and new. 

It is not a sentimental association which I 
here reveal, when I record the fact that the taste 
of home-made bread and butter invariably brings 
me back to my first morning at Vendale, and to 
the moment when, having been washed and 
dressed, and brushed and combed, by a certain 
Deborah who had the peculiarity of looking very 
cross, I was ushered under Emma's protection 
into a large dining-room in which the whole 
family had assembled for breakfast. 

How dreadfully shy I felt ! and how I longed 
for the saloon cabin, and for my snug place 
between Mrs. Alison and Lieutenant Willis ! 
although he would make me laugh when Mrs. 
Lomax, who sat opposite, used to say that in her 
day little girls were not allowed to eat marma- 
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lade. I would have given anything to be there 
now, with Lily close by, rather than in this 
strange large room, with a fear deep down in 
my mind that I should say or do something that 
was not right, and thus for ever fall down in the 
opinion of my uncle and aunt. However, I was 
a little comforted when Uncle Eric took me on 
his knee, and pushed back my hair, and pretended 
that he was going to take revenge for last night, 
and must make sure that I was the real Susie who 
had been expected from India, and not a strange 
child who had come to him and Aunt Mona by 
mistake, and who some day might turn out to be 
a pretender. 

'Like Perkin Warbeck,' said Emma, who 
seemed to enjoy the notion suggested by her 
father not a little, and to know about a great 
many things. 

I did not know who Perkin Warbeck was, and 
asked if she had come from India in a mistake ; 
upon which my cousin said, ' he was not a she, 
and had never been in India,' so that I failed to 
see the force of the comparison. However, I 
could not help laughing at my uncle as he pre- 
tended to be collecting proofs for what he called 
my * identification.^ 

' And what is your true name?' was his next 
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' Susan Erica Grrant/ I repKed, my courage 
very quickly returning; 'you see, Uncle Eric, 
I've got your name put into mine on purpose that 
you should know I was right when I came to 
you,' I added, with a little saucy triiunph ; * and 
besides, if I'm wrong, you'll have to keep me till 
you hear from papa where the right Susie is, and 
that 'U take ever such a long time !' 

'I'm afraid we shouldn't know what to do 
with her meantime,' put in my aunt, mischiev- 
ously ; ' where could we send you, Susie?' 

* There could be no difficulty at all in the 
matter,' my uncle replied. ' I dare say the 
excellent lady who brought this right or wrong 
Susie from Southampton yesterday would take 
charge of her. I can give you her address -at 
once, for she repeated it seven times, — 18, Porto- 
bello Crescent, Brompton ; and I have no doubt 
that this small person would be very comfortable 
in her keeping.' 

' Mrs. Lomax ! ' I exclaimed ; ' why, I'd rather 

— I'd rather — I'd rather ' and at this point I 

paused, being completely at a loss for any con- 
dition of life which should express with suffi- 
ciently forcible contrast the moumfulness of that 
child's lot who might be thrown on Mrs. Lomax 
for companionship and protection. * I'd rather be 
an article, and put away in the Lost Property Office.' 
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*An excellent 'suggestion!' exclaimed my 
uncle, of whom I was beginning to be less afraid, 
and whom I soon learnt to regard as an established 
friend ; ' I noticed a fine Bengal tiger there 
yesterday, at least his head and his skin ; and I 
dare say he would be quite happy to meet an 
Indian acquaintance ; and perhaps you two toge- 
ther would allow us to call on you when passing 
that way.' 

I at once replied that when Tiger and I gave 
a party in the Lost Property Office, we should 
make a point of asking my uncle's umbrella to 
meet its acquaintances in that department. 

' And perhaps it might be allowed to bring in 
a friend or two,' interposed Uncle Eric, ' and so 
Johnny and I would have a chance; eh, little 
lady?' 

* You'd have to bring your things to eat, you 
know,' was my practical suggestion, * unless a 
hamper of good things, or a plum-cake, had been 
lost too, and would let us eat them.' 

Which hungry suggestion brought to a close 
my uncle's examination into my identity ; my 
aunt suggesting that it woidd be as well to be 
eating our breakfast now, as there would be time 
afterwards for a discussion of my means of suste- 
nance when I should be established in my pro- 
posed quarters as a lost article. 
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Which recalls me to my earlier statement that 
the taste of home-made bread and butter will 
evermore bring me back in memory to my first 
morning at Yendale, and to that particular slice 
with the consumption of which many internal 
cogitations were mingled, and which concluded 
with the conclusion that, like it, Emma and 
Johnny were nice, but that Aunt Mona was nicer, 
and I was not disinclined to believe that my 
uncle Eric might prove the nicest of all. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* LILY AND I.' 

What a strange day was that first day at Ven- 
dale — that first day in England! how fall of 
bewilderments, and new thoughts, and strange 
sights and sounds, and of questions half answered, 
and notions half taken in, all mixed up with the 
ejaculation, sometimes uttered aloud, but often^r 
indulged in secretly, ' If only papa and Lily were 
here ! ' 

People say that children take separations 
lightly, and soon accustom themselves to care for 
new faces as much as for old ones. But this I 
shall never believe. Grown-up people who say 
so, and think they know all about it, must be the 
ones who themselves care least for partings. It 
may be very sensible of them — I dare say it is. 
If they find that a dose of ' it can't be helped, and 
so we must make the best of it,' stills the aching 
yearning for a face and a voice and a presence 
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whicli filled our hearts with joy, and our homes 
with light, let them by all means take it every 
quarter of an hour, and recommend it to their 
friends. All I can say is that it never did me 
any good ; and that I believe nothing but comfort 
and help of quite another sort will set at rest the 
sore grief and trouble, deepest often, when least 
betrayed, which follow in the track of * farewell.' 

My father had kept me in India far longer 
than is generally considered prudent for children 
of English birth, and had sent me home suddenly 
in order that I might return under Mrs. Alison's 
protection. But he trusted much to his own 
care and to that of my faithful ayah ; and much 
also to my good health and strong constitution. 
He gained for me those years of early childhood 
which would for ever be associated with him ; but 
with the termination of these memories came that 
one of agony and distress — the remembrance of 
our parting — ^which, had I left him as an infant, I 
should never have understood. 

* Papa ! papa ! ' how I had cried for him at 
night when the wind sang in the rigging of the 
vessel as it had sung among the Indian groves ! 
How I longed for his strong arms to lift me on 
deck, when at first I was so sick and weak, and 
could not bear to be carried up by a stranger ! 
How I missed him when it was my prayer-time, 
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and lie was not there to talk to me about tlie 
things I wanted to ask for, and all the good things 
for which I might thank our Father in heaven ! 
How I yearned for him by my side when we saw 
strange sights on the hot, hot voyage, when we 
touched at places, and spoke with vessels, and 
caught sight of a shark, and when there were 
wonderful sunsets in the western sea, and when 
fire-flies gleamed on the deck, and when the moon 
was high and clear in the blue vault of southern, 
skies, and when we crossed the desert ! It would 
have seemed ungrateful to Mrs. Alison and to 
Lieutenant Willis, and to my dear Lily, if I had 
been always saying, as I could not help saying 
sometimes, ' If only papa were here ! ' And I don't 
think they any of them knew how fooHsh I was 
once, when I crept behind a barrel that stood one 
day close to the gangway, and put my lips down 
to the place on the deck where his foot must have 
been at the last moment, when he had left me in 
the ship, and said to myself that I would be like 
the good daughter in * Beauty and the Beast,' 
which Lily and I had been reading together ; and 
that, although we were not similarly circiun- 
stanced in every respect, and my Uncle Eric was 
not likely to be ' the beast,' I would never, never, 
never forget my father for a single hour, and 
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would, if possible, dream of him every night, and 
kiss every morning the photograph which I used to 
put under my pillow, and which he had given me 
before he left me. 

And now had come the parting with Lily. I 
settled in my own mind that it was not xmkind to 
papa for me to love her so much ; because it was 
loving of another sort. And I lay awake once 
making it all out to myself, and putting it in my 
mind as was right to him. It did not make me 
love him less for me to care so much for Lily ; 
and I could not tell her quite the same sort of 
things that I told him, or look to her to under- 
stand me, and teach me, as he had done. I set- 
tled it was all the difference between loving up 
and loving equal ; and I thought that Lily was 
like what the little sister would have been whom 
I had lost, they told me, when she was only a 
few months old. And then I made a plan in my 
head ; and the next day, after thinking very much 
about it, Icalled her to sit with me, and said, * Lily, 
do you love me very much indeed ? as if I were 
just exactly your own sister ? ' 

And she said ' Yes,' directly. 

Then I told her that I intended all my life 
long to love my papa better than any one in all 
the world — better than her mamma or Lieutenant 
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Willis, or my new uncle and aunt, to whom I 
was to go, or any one else ; and thinking over it, 
Lily said she saw no objection to my doing so. 

* But, Lily,' I went on, ^ if I had a sister, or 
at least, if the little sister which I did have hadn't 
died, or you were she — or, I mean, not exactly 
that, but suppose I hadn't a sister, and you know 
I haven't one — well, suppose I could choose one, 
and you could choose one, then, Lily, who do you 
thii^ I would choose ? I mean who would you 
choose ? ' 

I said these words very solemnly, having 
determined on my course of action the night 
before, and waited the answer with a condensation 
of feverish anxiety for Lily's verdict which she 
hardly seemed to understand, and which, perhaps, 
I should not have betrayed if I had known that 
Lieutenant Willis was all the time close by, and 
on the other side of the great black chimney near 
which we were together. 

I was half impatient at the simple manner in 
which she answered, without seeming a bit to 
work it out in her mind as I had done, * I would 
choose you, Susie.' I did not like her look of 
surprise as I fell upon her neck and said, ' Lily, I 
take you always to be my own sister for evermore,' 
and then made her say, * Susie, I take you always to 
be my own sister for evermore,' which she did 

D 
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very simply and obediently, but still, I tbought, 
witb altogether too little ceremony. 

* Oh, Lily,' I said, * donH say it like that/ 

*Like what, Susie P It was just what you 
told me to say.' 

' " Told you to say ! " Oh, Lily, don't you tmnt 
to say it ? But, perhaps, after all you don't care. 
I care a great deal ; as much as twenty hundred 
times for you, Lily.' 

*Yes, I do care — I do care very much,' said 
my friend, half penitently. ' What makes you 
speak like that, Susie ?' 

*You said it just as if — as if — it was any- 
thing common. Like — like — " May I trouble 
you for another slice," ' I went on, feeling hastily 
for an illustration ; ^ and not as if you could not be 
happy till I gave myself to be your sister.' 

' Then I'll say it again, with all my 'caring 
that I have in it,' answered Lily, with just the 
look in her eyes that I wanted to come to them ; 
and I was oh so happy when she put her arms 
round my neck and said once more, in the form 
of words which I had composed expressly for the 
occasion, * Susie, I take you always to be my own 
sister for evermore,' and practised writing in large 
round-hand on a piece of paper which, together 
with a pencil, I had in opportune possession, * Your 
affectionate sister Lily,' which I kept as a precious 
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memorial of our covenant, in exchange for a simi- 
lar document of my own execution. 

Lieutenant Willis, who after a little while ap- 
peared from behind the chimney, seemed to under- 
stand all about it directly, when we told him what 
we had been doing, and was very grave, and said it 
was a very serious matter ; and though I looked 
out to see if there were the least glimmer of the 
little funny light quite in the comer of his eyes 
which sometimes came when he spoke gravely 
and meant mischief-the very suspicion of which, 
at such a moment, would have made me frantic — 
I coilld not detect it. And afterwards, when we 
had touched at Malta, he came back to the vessel 
with something in his hand, and called LHy and 
me to him ; and then he took a pair of scissors, 
and snipped a little bit off one of her brown curls, 
and a little bit off one of mine, and put each intd 
a tiny filigree locket, which Mrs. Alison tied 
round our necks ; and he said that was to remind 
us always of our taking each other for sisters 
under the chimney of the Mipon. 

But now I was parted from Lily, and the fear 
had crept into my mind that my cousin Emma 
would wish me to take her instead. No, I could 
never, never change from Lily ; and nothing but 
shyness prevented me, on the first morning of 
our acquaintanceship, from telling her, as ex- 
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plicitly as when I had formerly reserved, in Lily's 
hearing, my chief affections for my father, that I 
must start on the understanding that to Lily, as 
my sister, my truest devotion was pledged. And 
all through that morning I was longing to go to 
some little out-of-the-way comer to think of my 
first friend, and say to myself, over and over 
again, 'I am sure — at least, I hope, — she is 
thinking of me now/ 

My first day at Vendale! Heigho! I in- 
tended to have written all about what we did, and 
I have written only of what my thoughts did. I 
think that many a book might be written of 
* first days ; ' the first day at school, the first day 
at home, the first days of first visits, the first days 
of bereavement, the first days of sickness, the 
first days of disappointment, first days of love 
and hope and joy, all changing and interchanging 
,in these lives of ours, which have childhood and 
youth, and middle age and old age, and death in 
common, but also a distinct individual history 
which belongs to ourselves only, and which we do 
not share with any one else. And on that first 
day of English life, though I ran about with 
my cousins, and played in the garden, and 
managed to forget all my shyness after a little 
while, there was a sore, sore place in my 
heart, of which I could hardly speak to any one, 
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and I was glad of our playing at hide-and-seek, 
and of my getting quite away behind a haystack, 
where I was not found for a long time, in order 
that I might occupy myself with the thought, ^ I 
wonder what she is doing now ?' 

On the whole, the happiest part of that day 
was the hour in which my Axmt Mona let me 
write a letter to Lily, after having discovered me 
sobbing out my separation grief on my own little 
white bed, and saying to myself that, away from 
her, I should never be happy any more. 

'I've tried hide-and-seek,' I said, 'and I've 
tried having . a garden, and I've tried swing- 
ing, and I've tried seeing Gyp jump through a 
hoop, and I've tried that slice of bread and jam, 
but I can't leave off wanting Lily.' And I 
further told my axmt that, though I thought 
well of Johnny and Emma, she must herself feel 
that they could not ever be like Lily, my own 
sister always for evermore; and it was when I 
had sobbed out my story of our alliance under the 
chimney of the Peninsular and Oriental steamer, 
and had shown her the little Maltese locket with 
the brown curl in it, and had nestled up in her 
lap, and asked her if I was naughty to be so 
sorry, that my Aunt Mona dried my tears by the 
suggestion that I might write to Lily that very 
minute, and tell her how much T wanted her, and 
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that she would direct the letter and put on a 
stamp, and send it to the post-office without even 
asking to read it. 

Oh the comfort of letting out my heart in 
that letter, written with smudged fingers and 
doubtful spelling ! Mrs. Alison had helped me 
on in my writing while I was on board the Mipon, 
and papa had taught me himself when I was in 
India, so that I might be able to write to him, he 
said, without requiring help. And this was the 
result of his instruction : — 

* Vendale thursday. 

* my dearest lily, i miss you verry verry much, 
lily I have beene crieihg for you, and saying wat 
are you doeiijg, and aunt moaner founde me and 
sayed I might tell you 

* o lily I want you so much do pleas rite and 
say you want me two. i like uncle Eric and aunt 
moaner and johnny and Emar but not like you, 
johnny has very round cheeks and Emar is going 
to have a Wotch wen she is 14 and that will be 
in 1 year and ^, lily I send you my love and 
missis Alisson and everybody and i hope lily you 
wont love any won so much as me and i wont like 
you darling lily I am your sister Susy' 

After the sending of which document I was 
comforted. 




CHAPTER V. 



POET LAUREATES. 



We three — Emma and Jolmny and I — contrived 
to crowd a good many engagements into the first 
hours of that first day of mine at Yendale. 

Of course we began by going all over the 
house, and by my becoming acquainted with 
nooks, comers, and crannies, which were to me 
far more interesting than the comfortable sitting- 
rooms and more ordei:ly apartments. An English 
house was to me such a new entertainment, and 
the sort of life which I was beginning formed 
such a complete change from all that I had ever 
known before, that my cousins appeared to regard 
it as more amusing than a story-book to listen to 
my observations on everything around me, and to 
my comparisons of Vendale ways with those of 
my Indian home ; and they seemed to think that 
Miss Allen, Emma's daily governess, who, like her 
pupil, had a holiday on my first arrival, would 
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look upon me as a sort of iacorporation of a page 
of Indian geography, since I was able to talk of 
Calcutta and the Bay of Bengal with the fami- 
liarity of personal acquaintance. 

They settled that I should see everything in- 
doors in the morning, and ^do out-of-doors' after 
dinner ; and we spent much time in examining 
each other's possessions — ^mine Indian in use and 
construction, and theirs of such an inexhaustible 
nature that I wondered how, considering their 
lives had not been very much longer than mine, 
they had managed to accumulate so much pro- 
perty. 

Our last indoor occupation consisted in our all 
three establishing ourselves inside a small tent 
bedstead, in an imused attic, after which we 
pinned up the curtains^ and imagined ourselves 
travelling in an Indian palanquin, my cousins 
contributing much admiration when I enlivened 
the proceedings by throwing in native expres- 
sions, which, of course, they could not in the 
least understand, but which Emma declared 
sounded a great deal nicer than French. Al- 
though it required a little exercise of imagination 
to fancy the attic India, and the tent bed a palan- 
quin, ani ourselves travellers of importance, still 
there was a link between our present lively occu- 
pation and my former life with my father, which 
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was, to a certain extent, as the confessions already 
made will explain, sootMng to my feelings, espe- 
cially as after a time we gave up the laborious 
effort of jogging up and down, to represent the 
motion of the bearers, agreeing that if we all 
pretended to each other we were doing so it 
would come to the same thing. And then I fell 
in to telling my cousins all about those days with 
my papa, which now seemed to be separated 
from my present life by an ocean of time as 
wide as the great Indian Ocean which I had so 
lately crossed. 

After dinner was, however, the best time of 
the day. What a wonderful expanse of new 
thought and occupation seemed to be opening 
before me when my cousins showed me their 
gardens, and Aunt Mona herself gave me one 
of my own close by, and simimoned Jacobs, the 
gardener, to measure it out for me ! while I could 
not quite divest myself of all fears of sunstroke 
and centipedes, nor of a slightly imeasy suspicion 
lest a stray serpent might find his way there, and 
amuse himself by claiming acquaintance with 
me. And then followed the games of which I 
have already written, while the heartache for 
Lily crept into everything, ,and was the one 
thought for which, until I unburdened it to Aunt 
Mona, I could find no outlet ; and I found myself 
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wondering that Johnny and Emma should not 
guess how much I was longing for somebody far 
away. 

* Don't you like telling stories, Susie?' said 
Emma^ as we sat all three together, on a stile sepa- 
rating my imcle's grounds from an adjoining Eeld. 

*Papa said I must never tell stories,' I an- 
swered, looking rather startled, I suppose. * You 
wouldn't really, Emma, would youP' 

*You mean story -telling,' put in Johnny, 
*like "so did his wife Sapphira die, when she 
came in and grew so bold." That's what's 
wicked; but Emma means what books call re- 
lating a narrative.' 

* I don't think I could relate a narrative,' I 
answered, diffidently ; 'can you, Emma?' 

* Oh yes, you could, Susie, if you tried,' re- 
plied my cousin, confidently. 'Why, Johnny 
can, and he's not so much older than you. It's 
only to tell something, and all about what you 
said and they said, and what you thought all the 
time, and how it felt.' 

Although Emma's recipe for making up a 
story may, as read, appear somewhat vague, it 
explained to me what she meant ; and I thought 
that, though I was not half so clever as she was, 
I might be able to remember something that 
would go to make up a narrative. 
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' We 'U tell stories this evening, Johnny/ she 
went on. * You know all the things will be new 
to Susie, and I don't mind hearing them over 
again. Besides,' and here she nodded myste- 
riously at her brother, * I think we must tell her 
about it« 

Johnny looked at me as if something great 
were coming, and only said, 'You're sure you 
won't ever tell any one, Susie ? ' 

' Tell what ? ' I inquired, rather shyly, for I 
felt Emma to be so much older and wiser than 
I, that I was rather in awe of her still. 

* About the book,' said Emma. * I very nearly 
told you when you woke up this morning. We're 
making a book — Johnny and I, — and perhaps 
it 'U be printed som^ day, and then we will give 
you one. We make up stories. Sometimes they're 
true, and sometimes we get them all out of our 
own heads, in our play-time and half-holidays ; 
and we've put in some poetry, too.' 

*But i/ou didn't make the poetry,' I almost 
gasped, with a sense of my own utter insignificance 
by the side of such learning and ambition com- 
pared with which my former shyness was not to 
be mentioned. 

^ Yes, we did,' replied my cousin. *It's not 
hard when once you get the rhymes ready.' 

Making poetry not hard ! What could not 
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Emma do, if to write poetry were easyp for I 
held the composer of the meanest rhyme in a 
respect which bordered on awe, and in that 
moment felt humbly thankful that Lily did not 
write poetry. 

' No,' resumed Emma. ^ Indeed, I 'm not sure 
whether the stories aren't harder. You see there 's 
so much more writing in them.' 

I had an indistinct feeling that there was 
something undignified in Emma's comment on 
the comparative merits of prose and poetry, as 
if the mechanical occupation of writing ought 
not to be •mentioned in the matter, any more 
than the price of a present should be proclaimed 
to the receiver thereof. But then, of course, I 
knew but little of such matters, and, with deepest 
respect for her literary position, I inquired how 
she made poetry. 

'It's this way,' said Emma; *the first thing 
you have to do is to get the rhymes ready. Love 
and above go well together, and generally make 
something right; and light, night, white, sight, 
might; and ground, sound, mound, and abound. 
"Well, then, if you write them down, or any 
others, at the end of the lines that have to be 
filled up, the next thing is to fill up the lines.' 

' Yes, but how do you know what words to do 
it with?' 
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^ You must count,' answered my cousin, confi- 
dently. ^ I do it on my fingers. Suppose you 
take a verse for a pattern of the size, then you 
can make yours with as many syllables. 

' How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour ! ' 

That makes eight for the first and third lines, 
and six for the other two. Do you see, Susie ? ' 

* I m trying to,' I answered, very humbly. 

* Now suppose we have night and light for the 
long lines, and around and sound for the short 
ones, we must make some beginnings to put 
before them. 

' Ajad will that come out poetry ? ' I asked. 

/You'll see,' said Emma, nodding a little 
importantly, and, I foimd afterwards, selecting 
some rhymes, in the management of which she 
was not inexperienced. * Now what shall we say 
about the night ? ' 

* How fine it was last night,' I suggested. 
Eniliia counted on her fingers. * That's two 

too short,' she said ; ' we must put in a word with 
two syllables.' 

* Very,* I suggested, * because, you know, it 
really was : the stars were shining so, — weren't 
they, Johnny ? ' 

'It wouldn't matter if it wasn't true, for 
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poetry/ said Emma, giving rather a shock to my 
belief in the strict veracity of all things in print. 
' Well, that will do. 

How very fine it was last night ! 

That's the first line. Now we must have some- 
thing ending with round for the next. What 
goes roimdp' 

'The world/ I suggested, rather pleased at 
being able to furnish a geographical fact as my 
contribution to our composition. 

* The world goes ? No. It was last night,* 
said my cousin, musingly. 'The world went 
quickly round.' 

* That'll fit,' interposed Johnny, who was now 
lying on the grass at the foot of the stile. . 

' Yes, it'll fit,' said Emma : * the only thing 
is, the world didn't go quicker last night than 
any other night, I suppose. But perhaps it'll 
do.' 

'And you know you said it needn't matter 
about it's being quite true, for poetry,' i added, 
* so we may suppose it did.' 

'Well, now comes the hardest part,' EmmJa 
went on, with a business-like knowledge of what 
she was about, which called for my increasing 
admiration ; ' we must have another line of eight 
syllables to rhyme with night. 
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How very fine it was last night ! 
The world went quickly round. 

Now what shall we have for the next line? 
Something with light at the end would come in 
easily/ 

' Or bright,^ I suggested, warming in the task. 

* Let us think. There was something bright, 
wasn't there, Johnny ? The stars ! * 

^ Light or bright always do with night, ^ said 
Emma. * We might put in the stars if you like: — 

The stars were all so very bright. 

That would do.' 

* It's lovely,' I exclaimed, repeating the three 
quarters of a verse already constructed, * Oh, 
Emma, it's so nice making poetry. I should like 
to be as clever as you.' 

* I'm older, you know,' said Emma, modestly. 

* Besides, we've still got to see if we can get a 
line that'll fit in with all the others, and rhyme 
with round.^ 

How very fine it was last night ! 
The world went quickly round. 
The stars were all so very bright, 

* And shone upon the ground,' I added, in a 
moment of inspiration, whUe I felt my cheeks 
growing quite hot, as Johnny exclaimed that it 
was first-rate, and Emma more calmly said it 
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would do. We all repeated our brief poem many 
times, and I ventured once to ask whether, if it 
were improved, it might possibly do for the book ; 
but I felt quite ashamed of my presumption when 
Emma said they only wished to put the very best 
poetry in the book, and she didn't see that this 
would come to anything. 

'But we'll make something nice about 
flowers,' she added, good-naturedly ; ^flowers and 
showers do so well together. What is your favourite 
flower, Susie ? ' 

* Lily ! oh, the lily,' I exclaimed, earnestly. 

* Lily and silly would fit,' observed Johnny at 
once, and in a well-meaning manner desiring to 
assist my maiden efforts. 

* Oh, don't, don't ! ' I exclaimed, with a sort 
of agony at hearing any such association with 
that cherished name ; ^ I think we'll not make it, 
please.' 

And it was shortly after that I was found by 
my aunt sobbing for Lily, and was comforted as 
already described. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ROASTING CHESTNUTS. 

The vision with wMch Jolmny had administered 
consolation the evening before, was realized as my 
first day at Vendale drew towards its close. When 
the night came we roasted chestnuts round the 
fire, lighted for the purpose in advance of the 
season, my aunt and uncle having gone out to 
spend the evening, and Deborah only now and 
then making an excursion into the dining-room, 
under the pretext of turning up the lamp or 
putting on coals, but I have full reason to believe, 
with the real object of seeing that we did not get 
into mischief. 

The idea, however, of our getting into any 
mischief of the childish description, with Emma 
for our leader, would have seemed to me absolutely 
impossible. From the moment of my first inspec- 
tion of her from beneath the bed-clothes, I had 

E 
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willingly conceded to her all that I had to bestow 
of loyalty, which a deep sense of her cleverness 
and my own inferiority had immediately pro- 
duced in my mind ; and since the revelation con- 
cerning the book, I had not only allowed myself 
to be lost in admiration of her great genius, but 
had indulged a sort of hope that I should never 
in any way be expected to emulate it, or do more 
thau contemplate it from a distance. 

I felt much more at home with Johnny, who 
was evidently the humbler partner in the concern, 
and who made me laugh over the chestnuts, and 
told me the story of the monkey and the cat's 
paw, leaving out the moral at the end, which, 
however, his sister supplied. 

' Now for stories,' said Emma ; ' we've nearly 
done the chestnuts — Johnny, this one is too hard 
to eat, — and we've nearly done our holiday, and 
Susie likes stories.' 

* Only I can't tell any,' I interposed ; ' but I 
like listening to you and Johnny, I think I'd 
rather hear you tell stories — I mean narratives — 
than anything, Emma.' 

^Tell about our going to Lauristown, and 
getting lost, and the storm coming,' said Johnny ; 
*or, no — tell her about TJncle Maurice being in 
the desert, and among the Arabs, which you know 
is to be put in the book; or the wishing- well, 
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wlien the wishes came true. There's such a 
number she 'd like to hear/ 

I was quite astonished at the extent of my 
cousins' resources, as Johnny, sitting on the 
hearth-rug, went over a sort of inventory in his 
suggestions, and Emma seemed only embarrassed 
by the fulness of supplies from which she could 
draw ; while I, who had no stories at all in my 
head, wondered whether, when my turn came, 
they would think me very stupid. 

'About that key, Johnny — that would be 
nice,' at last concluded my cousin ; * it '11 look 
just like in a real book when it's all written 
down ; and Susie '11 help us, and tell us how it 
sounds.' 

' That's what I told you last night, Susie,' 
said Johnny, * about a lost property office here at 
Vendale. You'll see when Emma tells you about 
the key. Now, Emma, fire away.' 

Emma fired away accordingly. I remember 
now how strange it all felt to me, being in Eng- 
land, and by that smouldering fire, and my cousins 
telling stories while I listened ; while the thought 
that my letter to Lily was on its way, or at least 
was really in the post-office, was the reflection 
which in the midst of the strangeness brought 
me a sort of home-like comfort. 

' Mamma was sent for all of a sudden one day,' 
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began Emma. ' One of our aunts in London was 
ill, and she had to go off to her directly, early in 
the morning, just on one of the unluckiest days 
that could be. It was a holiday, and the Sinclairs 
— they're very nice, and live in Vendale, and have 
no garden of their own, — they were coming to 
have strawberries, and play with us in the after- 
noon, and, besides, a gentleman was coming to 
luncheon with papa. However, the letter came, 
and manmia went off before our breakfast even, 
and Johnny and I ran down the drive by the side 
of the carriage till it went too fast for us to keep 
up. All of a sudden, she stopped the carriage, 
and beckoned for me, and gave me a key for papa. 
She said what a good thing it was she had thought 
of it, as it was the key of her desk in which she 
had locked up all her keys last night — that is 
the night before — in a hurry. She told me to 
take the key to papa, and he would find all the 
others inside, and that Blair — she's the house- 
keeper — would know which belonged to the 
cupboards. She said my purse was just inside 
the desk, too, which I had given her to keep for 
me with my money in it, and that I might want 
.it, as after the strawberries we were to go to a 
bazaar in Alston Park, near here, which she meant 
to have taken us to, but now we must ask Miss 
Allen to take us instead. 
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'Well, I took the key, and we saw mamma 
drive off, and then we began to run home. But 
all sorts of things happened on the way. One of 
the field gates had got open, and some of the 
sheep had strayed through, and Johnny and I 
had to drive them back. Then we looked into 
the poultry-yard, and there were some lovely 
little chickens just out of their shells ; and we 
had to look after them ; and then there was time 
even after for us to work a little in our gardens 
before prayers came. 

' Then when we sat down to breakfast with 
papa, he said, " I hope mamma hasn't carried off 
the keys. Here's a locked tea-chest to tell us 
that she's not here." 

* " no," I said, " mamma's given me the 
key of her desk, and all the others are inside." 
And then I felt in my pocket for it, but it wasn't 
there ; and I looked all about on the carpet, and 
papa looked too, and the water was getting off 
the boil, so Blair put in some other tea, and we 
couldn't see it. I was so unhappy, because I 
knew mamma would be vexed at things not being 
comfortable for papa ; and after we had had some 
breakfast, we went all down the drive, Johnny 
and papa and I, looking for it, papa with his glass 
up to his eye, and none of us able to find it. 
Then we saw Miss Allen coming along, and she 
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stopped and helped ; and tlien we saw the gar- 
dener, and papa told him to look* Then Mr. 
Walker, who lives near, came up, and he was 
coming to speak to papa about what they call a 
vestry meeting, and instead, he stopped to help, 
and laughed at me — not in the disagreeable way 
though, — but still I didn't like every one looking 
so for what I had lost, especially as we couldn't 
find it anywhere. We looked in the field where 
the sheep had been, and we looked even in the 
nest in the poultry-yard, and we looked inside 
the box-borders of our gardens, but we couldn't 
see any sign of the key.' 

'But would you see a sign of it before you 
saw itself?' I asked, being deeply interested in 
the narration. 

' Well, I suppose one wouldn't, exactly,' an- 
swered Enmia, candidly. * Mr. Walker said we 
ought to get a roUer made out of loadstone, and 
then roll it everywhere, and the key would be 
attracted, and fly to it.' 

' The key fly to it ! ' I exclaimed, much per- 
plexed in my mind. ' How would that be ? 
Keys aren't birds ! ' 

'Oh, it's like a magnet, it means that,' said 
Johnny. 'I'll show you with a needle to-morrow, 
or with my ducks, that papa gave me.' 

'The ducks we saw in the pond?' I asked, 
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yet more wonderingly. * What has a needle or a 
key got to do with them ? They haven't wings, 
like ducks/ 

* Johnny '11 show you to-morrow/ said Emma. 

* They're ducks in a basin, that follow round and 
round after the magnet. But, you see, we couldn't 
have a roller all of loadstone, and we couldn't find 
the key ; and then Miss Allen, all of a sudden, 
remembered that there was a dispensary ticket, 
that mamma had promised her for a poor woman 
in Vendale, in her desk, and the woman was to 
get in with it that day. Then Blair came up as 
we went into the house to look once more on the 
dining-room carpet, and she wanted things out 
for dinner — stores, and curry for soup, and pre- 
serves for the table — and we couldn't give her 
the keys. And all of a sudden papa said, "I 
hope mamma didn't put those minutes of the 
last vestry meeting, which she took to keep 
for me lest I should lose them, in that imhappy 
desk." ' 

* Minutes put away in a desk ! ' I exclaimed* 

* Why, I never heard of lost time that could be 
put away and kept in a desk ! ' 

'These were, though,' said Emma, amusing 
herself with my surprise, and not explaining 
what she meant, so that I was left under the 
impression that my uncle's lost time had been 
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taken into custody by my aunt. * I knew papa 
wanted them yetj badly for Mr. Walker, and 
it seemed as if everything in the world depended 
on that one. unhappy key.' 

' I wonder you didn't try to fit the lock with 
another key/ I said. 

' We couldn't/ answered Emma. * Of course, 
every one thought of that, but it was a Chubb, 
and couldn't be opened/ 

* A Chubb ! ' I once more interrupted ; * what 
does that mean? There seem so many hard 
things in England. I have boxes with keys, 
which were brought from India, but I don't 
think I ever heard of their having chubs.' 

' Chubbs can't be stolen from, or opened,' 
expounded Johnny. 

/I wonder 'I began, and then paused, 

being shy of expressing to other ears than LUy's 
the various bewilderments of thought and feeling 
whi9h seemed to spring up on every side. 

' What were you going to say you wondered P ' 
asked Johnny ; ' I always like to hear what you 
wonder, because things in England must be odd 
to you, just like things in India would be odd to 
me.' 

' I was only going to say — only perhaps I'm 
wrong — it was about what Emma was telling us ; 
I dare say that was what they meant on board 
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our ship. There was a fat boy there, and his 
name was Samuel Jones, and we didn't like him. 
He never spoke to any one hardly, and wouldn't 
play with us, but stared out of his eyes. Mrs. 
Lomax said he had nice chubby cheeks, and I 
think now perhaps she said it because it seemed 
as if nothing could make him open his mouth to 
speak. Perhaps that was a Chubb. Is that what 
it means, Emma ? ' 

'No, I don't think so,' answered Emma, 
weighing the illustration taken from Master 
Samuel Jones's cheeks in her mind ; ' I'm not 
quite sure, but I think Chubb was once a man, 
and that he lived not long ago, and you see there 
were cheeks long before him. Anyhow I know 
the desk couldn't be opened because the lock was 
a Chubb. 

'And don't you remember, Johnny, how 
horrid it was doing lessons, and thinking about 
the poor woman who couldn't get to the hospital, 
and Blair who couldn't get curry and preserves, 
and papa who couldn't get minutes, and me who 
wouldn't be able to get my purse, all because of 
the keys and everything being locked in mamma's 
desk, which was locked with the key which she 
gave to me, and I lost.' 

Enmia's summary of that day's sorrows struck 
me as being very eloquent. 'I think that bit 
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sounds rather like the house that Jack built,' I 
said, modestly ; ^ I hope you'll write it down like 
that, Emma.' 

* Papa managed about Miss Allen's poor wo- 

the governors of the dispensary, to say that the 
order was unfortunately locked up, but that if 
they would take her on his word, he would send 
it after her.' 

' And did they take her P ' I asked, anxiously. 

' Yes, luckUy they did, for papa's sake, or I 
don't know what she would have done. But 
then there was Blair wanting aU. sorts of things 
for luncheon and dinner, and put out dreadfully 
about the key. I heard her in the passage while 
I was saying my Mangnall, and ' 

' Who was your Mangnall ? ' I asked, with 
curiosity* Indeed, all my cousin's narratives 
suggested at every point so many new objects 
of curiosity to me, that I could scarcely refrain 
from an interruption at each moment. 

* Oh, Mangnall— well, you'U begin to know 
to-morrow,' she replied. 

'He asks questions/ supplemented Johnny, 
' that's what Mangnall is.' 

' But I ask questions too,' I answered ; * but 
you don't call me your Mangnall.' 

' It's a number of things he asks about, one 
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after another/ said Emma, half impatiently: — 
^ "What is brass ? What are the properties of alka- 
lies ? How many planets are there ? '* Miss Allen 
was just asking me the signs of the zodiac, all in 
a row, and I was beginning, "The ram, the bull," 
and then I heard Blair outside, and kept listen- 
ing to her, and said, " And there's the plum pre- 
serve, and macaroons, and Indian pickles," and 
all of a sudden found Miss Allen saying, " But 
those are not signs of the zodiac, Emma." ' 

It was no use my asking what the zodiac and 
its signs meant, so I contented myself with won- 
dering how much more Emma knew than I even 
knew about; and still listened. 

* We heard Mr. Walker say under the window 
to papa, that he must find time to look over the 
lost minutes to-morrow; and afterwards Blair 
managed to send up some proper luncheon all out 
of her own head.* 

' All out of her own head ! ' I exclaimed ; 
' how did she do it ? ' 

* Like a calf's head/ answered Johnny, for the 
first time amusing himself at my expense — 
' brains on one dish, and tongue on another, and 
cheek on another.' 

' Nonsense, Johnny ! do be quiet,' his sister 
added ; ' Blair managed to think of things in time, 
and there was a bottle or .two of wine rummaged 
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out from some place, and papa made frm of our 
not having some of the things mamma had 
ordered. But the worst of all was the Sindairs 
coming. All the strawberries had been gathered 
the evening before, as it was threatening to be 
wet on this unhappy day; and they had been 
locked up by Blair in a cool sort of cupboard, and 
the key was on the bunch in mamma's desk. It 
did begin to rain just after they came ; and there 
they were, and we had a half-holiday to play 
with them, and knew all the time in our hearts 
that they would not get the strawberries which 
they had been promised. 

' Miss AUen had gone away, as it was too wet 
for us to go out to the bazaar ; and papa asked 
her to take the pony-carriage and see after her 
woman at the Dispensary — whether his note had 
got her in ; and there was no one to break it — as 
Blair called it when the news of her mother's 
illness was sent to her in little bits not to frighten 
her too much at once, — there was no one to break 
it to the Sinclairs that they would never eat those 
strawberries which they had been invited for. 
We did all sorts of things to try and make them 
think less of the disappointment which we knew 
was coming upon them. We showed them all 
our things, and the rocking-horse, and built 
houses with bricks, and I gave Franky, the 
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youngest, one of my shells to keep for his own ; 
but I didn't like to say anything about there 
being no. strawberries, and papa was out, and so 
he couldn't be got to tell them. And then a little 
before six, when they were to go away, I heard 
Franky whisper outside the door to Ellice — that's 
the eldest of them; — **I want the strawberries 
Mrs. Forrester said we were to come to eat." And 
you can't think how nicely Ellice spoke to him ; 
and she said mamma had been hurried away by 
our aunt being ill, and that though she knew he 
would like the strawberries, and so would she 
and Fanny, still he must remember that it 
wouldn't be nice for them to make us feel ashamed 
about it if manuna hadn't had time to remember 
them. And they went away, though Blair made 
them have some cake and things, without any 
strawberries at all. 

' It was horrid — eyerything was that day — 
because of the key being lost. When papa came 
home, he called me down to his study, to ask me 
aU about it over again ; and then he let Johnny 
and me help him to put up some books in his 
shelves, which we carried from the box in the 
little outside room into his large one.' 

* Is that the one you call the Lost Property 
Office P ' I asked. 

' Yes ; long ago, when we were quite children' 
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— I wondered whether Emma then had ceased to 
be a child^ because, if so, that would explain her 
being so much cleverer than I — ' papa and 
mamma had collected all the things we lost for a 
great many months, and they were all put in that 
cupboard in the study. . There were whole quan- 
tities — a doll, and Johnny's knife, and a mouse- 
trap, and gloves, and some of our books, and a 
transparent slate ; and it was almost like having 
presents of them over again, as it was after we 
had thought they were lost each time that we got 
them again. That was when papa called his room 
the Lost Property Office, and lost things are 
brought there even now when they are found 
about. 

' Well, we helped at the books, and then we 
had to go and dress for tea : and mamma came 
back, and said our aimt was going on all right, 
and there was no fear about her now. And we 
told her all about the key, and she said she was 
afraid the whole desk would have to be broken 
open. She didn't scold me, but still it was horrid 
having put everything out so. 

'And then, just as we were going to bed, 
papa called me into his study, and there, right 
upon the table, was the key, safe and sound. How 
it came there we couldn't possibly tell, — only 
there it was. And now guess all about it, Susie.' 
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Of course I could guess nothing about it. It 
seemed to me like Indian jugglery more than 
anything else ; and I said so. 

' It was this way/ continued my cousin, 
rather pleased at my bewilderment. ' When we 
were helping papa to make up bundles of books, 
Johnny took off his belt, and carried them in it, 
like a boy going to school. And I was kneeling 
down on the hearth-rug, and took off mine too, 
and out of it, without my seeing it, fell the key. 
It was a dear old brown belt that I always wore 
then ; and I had slipped the key in without 
thinking, when mamma had given it me in the 
morning, and there it had been all the day, while 
we had been looking everywhere. And papa 
saw it fall on the rug when I was looking the 
other way, and picked it up; and then we couldn't 
either of us make out for weeks how it got there, 
and were always guessing until at last he told us ; 
and it made us call his room the Lost Property 
Office more than ever,* 

* And did the Sinclairs get the strawberries P ' 

* Yes, manmia sent them a great big basket 
ftdl the next morning, and the poor woman's hos- 
pital order was found, and the missing minutes, 
and Blair got all the things she wanted, and 
everybody was very happy ever after.* 

* That's the way we 're going to finish in the 
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book/ said Joliimy ; ' don't you think it sounds 
very well P ' 

I said I thLOught it did, but wondered that it 
should be exactly true. ' Haven't you ever been 
unhappy since ? * I asked. 

* Well, now and then, I suppose,' said Emma ; 
' Johnny was once ; that's his story.' 

*And will it go into the book tooP' I 
inquired. 

* It's such a nuisance writing it,' said Johnny: 
* I can't yet ; but when I grow old, I suppose I 
shall. It '11 come easier then. It was only about 
my going to stay with Aimt Green in London, 
when Emma had the scarlet fever. It was horrid, 
I might only play in the Square garden, and 
nothing grew there ; and there wasn't any one to 
play with, and that was horrid. I mightn't climb 
the poor thing they called a tree, and that was 
horrid. There were one or two flowers, however, 
and it said no one was to gather them " By Order 
of the Committee ; ' so I settled I might gather 
one not by order of the Committee, especially as I 
didn't know who the Committee was. And then 
the gardener saw it, and said I should be told of; 
and my aunt kept me in from even the garden, 
and took me out for a drive in a carriage instead, 
and that was horrid. Oh, I longed to get the 
scarlet fever too, and go home, and have fim ; but 
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she said I was very wicked, to think so. And at 
last papa came to see me, and it was all right. He 
took me to the Zoological Gardens, and all sorts 
of places, and then afterwards we went to the sea, 
and it was first-rate. 

* And is that all your story P ' I once more 
inquired. 

'Yes; I don't want 'to have more writing 
about it,' said Johnny, whose literary ambitions 
were less decided than his sister's. ' I want to 
call it. What a horrid time I had at Aunt OreevCs ; 
but Emma says I musn't.' 

' Suppose it were to be printed,' said Emma, 
solemnly, ' and she were to read it.' 

* Well, I wouldn't much mind,' said Johnny, 
loftily ; ' if she had me again, she'd be nicer.' 

' I think A Month in the Metropolis would be a 
better name,' suggested his sister ; and I almost 
started at the magnificence of the title. Emma 
was certainly the most wonderful girl that I had 
ever seen. 

Then they wanted me to tell a story ; but I 
coiddn't ; only we got talking about India and the 
voyage home ; and then I told them about our 
being on the sea, and about Lily and me together, 
and how we sat in a boat by the side of the 
ship — she and I, — and how we fancied ourselves 
going under the waves, and seeing mermaids with 

p 
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flowing hair and combs of pearl, and sailing to coral 
reefs, and wonderfid sea mountains and valleys ; and 
how we thought that, if we could, we would take care 
of any little stray children lost under the waves, 
and play with them and love them, and that we 
would be good sea-fairies together, and only be seen 
now and then at the sunsetting by people in the 
ships, or be heard singing gently to little fright- 
ened ones when the storms came round them, — all 
which was so utterly foolish by the side of The 
Narrative of the Missing Key, and The Month in 
the Metropolis, that I was quite ashamed to find, 
when we were called to go to bed, how long I had 
been talking. 

And so ended my first day at Vendale, and 
then I went to sleep, and dreamt of Lily. 




CHAPTEE VII. 

WHAT I NEVER FOUND AGAIN. 

I don't know exactly when my first days at Ven- 
dale dipped into being common days. I yery soon 
had settled into the same sort of life that Emma 
and Johnny had always spent — lessons and play, 
and meals, and readings with my aunt, and ex- 
peditions into fields and woods, and rides on the 
pony, and letters to papa, as well as occasional 
ones to Lily. 

She had answered my first one, already men- 
tioned, by telling me that she would never forget 
me ; and her mamma said she would not either ; 
and by relating the circumstance of having had 
a ride on a rocking-horsfe at her cousin's, who 
had also promised some day to show her fire- 
works. All which was very interesting, though 
I wished she had said oftener how very much she 
loved me, which I cared for most. 

I was very happy at Vendale, and loved my 
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aunt and uncle dearly, and believed I loved 
Emma, and did really like Johnny very mucli. 
Miss Allen taught me, as well as my cousins. 
She was very particular, and, I know, thought 
I had leamt very little. I didn't know sums, or 
the globes, or grammar, or botany, or anything 
very useful. I couldn't play on the piano, though 
I could sing a great many songs and hymns which 
papa had liked me to sing to him ; but this she 
didn't want. She said I could read well for my 
age, but that I was ' deficient in useful informa- 
tion,' which I suppose was sadly true ; and which 
indeed I felt more than ever in my life on my 
first acquaintance with ^Mangnall's Questions' 
already mentioned. I wondered why I had never 
felt half as ignorant with papa, who was so clever, 
or with Mrs. Alison, or even with my aunt and 
uncle, as I did when I was with Emma and Mis« 
Allen ; and I am afraid that my indolent life in 
India, and the change of all my habits, brought 
about with me a dreamy, lazy way of setting to 
work, which, as Miss Allen said, wouldn't do for 
England, if it was the sort of thing that was 
allowed in India. 

I liked going to church best of all, because th< 
bells sounded so sweetly on Sunday mornings ; ani 
my uncle, who was clergyman as well as squire 
at Yendale, preached loving sermons, short, and 
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right out of his heart to us, which I could gene- 
rally understand ; and when I couldn't, I used 
to think of papa and Lily, and that they were 
hearing the same words and the same Bible stories, 
though I was so far away from them. And I 
liked the singing best of all. I used to sing, too, 
with all my heart, and thought that the happiest 
thing in the world must be to be an organist, if 
only one could be sure of never making a mistake, 
or playing too slow or too fast. 

But I am not to tell of all my Vendale life in 
these pages, but of how the Vendale Lost Pro- 
perty Office came to be more and more an insti- 
tution among us ; and of how I early learnt a 
lesson that, wonderfid as was the manner in 
which gloves, lesson-books, and other things, 
which we in our carelessness from time to time 
left about, reappeared from the recesses of that 
inner room, whither, as an established custom, 
missing articles were conveyed by the finders, 
there were some things which, once lost, might 
never be restored to their first owners. 

That Monday morning — ^how well I remem- 
ber it! — I had been dreaming, careless, listless. 
Emma had done all her lessons, and I was flounder- 
ing still in my first siun. What had I been about? 
Miss Allen might well ask — Miss Allen, who had, 
I was sure, never been naughty, or done what 
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she ought not to have done, in her whole life. I 
had, as she said, wasted the morning ; and when 
my uncle looked in for a book, and seeing my 
downcast aspect, asked what might be the matter, 
she frankly told him that I had lost all my time, 
and was, as I knew was the truth, idle and in- 
active. 

XTncle Eric did not answer, but simply took 
down the book from the shelf, and went out ; but 
an hour after, when we were dismissed from our 
lessons, I heard his voice calling to me as I passed 
his study door. I wondered what he wanted ; and, 
leaving my cousins, went in, in obedience to his 
call. He was writing, and told me to sit down 
for a few minutes till he had done. *Was he 
angry?' I asked myself — angry with me for the 
first time P I felt very imhappy. I knew that 
I had been trifling with my work, and as I looked 
round the room, and my eye fell upon a bust of 
Sir Isaac Newton, I thought that it looked at me 
i^jBverely and surprisedly, as if scarcely under- 
standing that any one should not be thorough- 
hearted in the pursuit of knowledge. Sir Isaac 
however, set my thoughts on a fresh tack. I 
thought about the story of his seeing the apple fall 
which my father had told me, and of his discover- 
ing the laws of gravitation ; and then I thought 
on about apples, and that Eve's eating one had 
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begun all our troilbles here; and fiirther about 
William Tell shooting one on his son's head — 
another of my papa's stories — from which inter- 
esting train of reflection I was roused by the swift 
scratching of my uncle's pen as it pursued its 
track up and down the sheet on which he was 
writing. I looked then thoughtfully at him, and 
began comparing him with my own papa, and 
wondering what he wanted with me, when, sud- 
denly putting aside his writing for a minute^ he 
called me to his side. 

* Well, Susie P and how did it all happen P' 
Of course I looked down and said nothing — 

indeed, I was by no means sure how it had 
happened, or what he meant. 

* Lost a whole hour, Susie P ' he resumed, look- 
ing at me very seriously. 'Didn't Miss Allen 
say a whole hour P ' 

'She said to me a whole morning,' I mur- 
mured, penitently. 

'I wonder whether we could find it in the 
Lost Property Office P ' continued my imcle, 
thoughtfully ; ' do you think we could P ' 

I thought it a very remarkable idea — and 
hardly knew whether he was laughing at me or 
not. Suddenly what Emma had told me on my 
first evening at Vendale about lost minutes having 
been taken into my aunt's custody, fiashed upon 
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my memory. Could it possibly be that my uncle, 
being, as I felt, a very uncommon and wonderful 
personage, dealt in stray properties not usually 
taken cognizance of, and that in some magical 
manner lost time could here be restored to its 
owner ? I looked at him for a minute, and I saw 
that he was thinking of my mamma, as he always 
did when his eyes fell on mine. 

* Emma told me about your having given the 
lost minutes to aunt Mona to lock up,' I said. 

' Lost minutes P when was that P I hope I 
hadn't lost them,' he replied. 

^ Long ago — I think she said they were lost in 
the vestry,' I answered, hesitatingly. 

' Oh, I see : minutes of the vestry meeting : 
well, they are sometimes lost,' he added to him- 
self, *and not recovered. So you thought I might 
give you your lost hour out of one of my drawers 
— like the minutes out of aunt Mona's desk, — 
was that it, little Susan Erica P You may go 
if you like, and see what you can find in that 
one.' 

I went to the drawer he pointed out, but saw 
nothing that looked like an incorporation of my 
lost time, even if I had formed an idea of what 
such an object might be Uke. however, I brought 
a book that I found lying there, and put it by his 
side, where he had recommenced his writing. 
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' Look at this book, Susie/ he said, pausing ; 
' it was all written in spare quarters of an hour, 
by a man who was determined never to waste a 
moment. Odds and ends of time were not thrown 
a-way? yo^ SGG ; little parings and shavings, and 
half- minutes, and the odd change out of half- 
hours — they were not allowed to be swept off into 
the great heap of everything that is lost, but 
were worked up into good material and to some 
purpose.' 

I looked up at my uncle, just imderstanding 
him in what he said about the shavings and the 
parings, but not quite sure whether he expected 
me to write a book in my odd moments, and 
sadly feeling that, whatever Emma might do, 
such, considering my bad spelling, was hardly at 
present my vocation. I thought that the writer 
of that volume must have been rather a trying 
papa — that I should not have liked mine always 
to be writing a book in those happy minutes, 
stolen from his many duties, in which I had been 
on his knee, or on his shoulder, or hearing from 
him beautiful stories about my mamma and about 
himself when he was a boy, and about tiger-hunts, 
and the babes in the wood. I did not say so, how- 
ever, but solemnly handled the book, which had 
been a savings-bank for stray minutes, and thought 
what the writer would have felt if he could have 
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seen before him one who had wasted a whole 
morning. 

*Do you see that book on my shelf?' asked 
my uncle, again looking up from his writing, and 
directing me to take down a volume of history. 
I brought it to his side, and he opened it for a 
minute, just reading to me a few lines which 
told of a dying queen whose last words were, 
* Time ! time ! a million of money for a moment 
of time ! ' 

It was very solenm, and I felt more and more 
convicted. Suppose she coidd have had my 
lost morning — ^what would not she have given 
for it? 

XTncle Eric did not say anything again ; and 
for some minutes I once more looked up at Sir 
Isaac, and wondered whether he had ever wasted 
his time, and almost fancied that he knew about 
me, and the man who had written the book, and 
the dying queen, and that he must indeed feel 
concerned at hearing of my delinquencies ; and 
that if he could, he would shake his head at 
them. 

Suddenly, the hour, striking from the church 
tower, resounded across the lawn into the study, 
and my uncle pushed away his writing alto- 
gether, laid down his pen, and drew me to his 
knee. 
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* What was that, Susie P ' 

' The clock striking one/ I answered. 
' It struck the same yesterday/ he said, * at 
this hour/ 

* Yes,' I replied ; * but not the same one 
o'clock. This is to-day's one o'clock.' 

' It 'U never come again — ^to-day's one o'clock,' 
he went on. * Susie, little maiden from over the 
sea, I can't get you back your lost time. It 's not 
in my Lost Property Office. It 's quite gone — ' 
for ever.' "^ 

I looked very sadly at my uncle, and felt 
almost as if we were chief mourners together at 
the fimeral of my lost hour, of which the clock 
had been tolling the death-kneU. Everything 
seemed to condemn me. I wished he could have 
got it back for me like the lost vestry minutes ; 
and after thinking about it, I said so. 

' Here 's another book,' he said, opening a 
large Testament which was on his table. 'Let 
us see what it tells us about it all.' 

' Redeeming the time.' 

^Redeeming — that means buying back the lost 
time, Susie ; there 's a long ocean of time called 
eternity before us both ; and we have a little 
short life in which to do God's will here, and 
then we shall have to see Him as He is. Every- 
thing He gives us to do here He gives us time 
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for ; and we mustn't waste it. We can get back 
many lost things, but we can never get back lost 
time. It can never come again.' 

* Never — never — never/ I went on, shaking 
my head sadly, and with a dirge-like voice. ' Oh, 
uncle Eric, mustn't we ever play? Ought we 
always to do lessons and "MangnaU's Questions" 
and sums and things with Miss Allen ? ' 

* Never play ! ' exclaimed my uncle, smiling 
at the grey life which his solemn views concerning 
loss of time had brought to my lips — 'never 
play ! why, I should as soon say that the lambs 
must never frisk, or the birds never sing, or the 
flowers never dance about in the wind. Play 
with all your heart, little Susie. God, our 
Father, loves to have His little ones play and 
be happy in His beautiful world. It 's no waste 
of time for any one to have play-time ; but in 
the time in which He gives you work to do — 
whether it 's ^ums, or lessons, or anything else — 
remember you 're to buy it back from being wasted 
or from being used for anything but what He in- 
tends. We have but a short life in which to get 
ready for eternity, and there 's nothing half so 
precious or so impossible to regain as our time.' 

Then my uncle said a few more words which 
all my life through have made me regard it as a 
sin to waste hours and minutes which God has 
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given us to use in His service ; and then lie said 
that I needn't look about any more for that lost 
hour; and going away silently and slowly, I 
found that some things could never be recovered 
even from his Lost Property Office, 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OUR ADVENTURE — ^JOHNNY's AND MINE. 



With the spring came many pleasures. It was 
a sort of daily surprise to me to see the silent 
work of the sweet west winds and April showers, 
which seemed to grow day and night into fresh 
beauty. I had never fancied to myself such de- 
lights as those of an expedition with aunt Mona 
into the lanes, in search of the first violet, and of 
all sorts of flower-harvesting as the season ad- 
vanced. I could hardly believe that it was not 
a special and peculiar dowry of wealth which had 
come upon the earth, on purpose for my first 
English introduction to the seasons, as we three 
children took our baskets into the fields, and 
returned, as Emma observed, looking like the 
children in the pictures of Thomson's 'Seasons,' 
which lay boimd in morocco on the drawing-room 
table. 

And then another pleasure — a very great one 
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— came to me, and to us all. It began by tbe 
appearance of a letter to my imcle on the break- 
fast table, just after Easter ; and it went on by 
my bearing bim say, as be finished it and banded 
it to my aunt, *We must ask Susie about it/ 
And then he read it all out, and it was a letter 
from Lieutenant Willis — only now he was a 
captain, he said, — and it was to tell uncle Eric 
that his leave, which he had only obtained for 
a few months, was over, and that he was to go 
first to Malta, and afterwards on to India, where 
he would see my papa ; and that if he and aimt 
Mona had no objection he would spend a day on 
his way from the north of England at Vendale, 
in order to be able to carry news of his little 
travelling companion — that was myself — to 
Colonel Grant. Then came some sentences about 
hoping he should not intrude, and yet feeling 
sure he might take the liberty, which struck me 
as being more beautifully expressed even than 
the translations of French letters in * Le Tresor,' 
from which we had to conduct a correspondence 
twice a-week with Miss Allen. On these occa- 
sions we, as the case might be, invited her to our 
houses, requested her to honour us with her com- 
pany in a drive through the Bois de Boulogne ; 
or, by a sudden change, addressed her as a little 
boy at school, to whom we offered a cake and 
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good advice, or as a trades-person to whom we 
sent unlimited orders for tlie supply of our ward- 
robes ; and I almost thought Captain Willis must 
have helped himself from one of the harder letters 
at the end of the book, which I used to read ad- 
miringly, wondering if, when I should be fifteen, 
I might be able to translate it into French, and 
which was entitled, * Letter expressive of esteem 
for a correspondent of equal rank, not on terms 
of intimacy.* 

Uncle Eric and aunt Mona found out that they 
had on<3e known Captain Willis's father, and 
begged him to come for as long as he could ; and 
when he really arrived, I only wanted Lily and 
her manmia to ihake me think that somehow or 
other I was on board the Ripon again, which had 
by some means been stranded among the daisies 
and buttercups of the Vendale fields. 

What fun we had ! I was a little afraid at 
first lest Emma should not like him, and shoidd 
think him foolish, because he said he liked play 
so much. But, however, he talked to her as if 
she were very old — almost fourteen, — and called 
her Miss Forrester, and was so polite that I 
thought she woidd have liked him to be to 
her more like he was with Johnny and me. 
We showed him all over Vendale, and made 
him visit our gardens, and he climbed with Johnny 
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up to the top of a haystack, pretending that he 
was going up the mast of the Ripon to take an 
observation. And then we played at hide-and- 
seek, and he was hid in an old barrel all the time 
that we were close by, wondering where he was, 
and talking about him ; and he heard Johnny call 
him a first-rate old fellow, which Emma told 
him was very rude ; but he didn't mind it at all. 

I showed him my little locket with Lily's hair 
that I always liked to look at, and told him that 
I loved it the best of all my things except papa's 
photograph ; and one day he took me over to 
Vendale, that mine might be taken for my father, 
and along the lanes he was gathering ivy and 
flowers, and we made a grand wreath for my hat. 
He told me that his sister NeUy was married now, 
but that she knew all about me, and hoped she 
should see me some day ; and it made me feel 
pleased all over, to think that Captain Willis should 
have cared to remember me, and tell her of me 
when I was away. 

I never told him that Mrs. Lomax had said 
to me once that I must not fancy that, because 
he was kind to a little girl like me, he would 
trouble himself to think of me when he got to 
England, among all his relations and with other 
things to care for; for which I was very sorry. 
I liked to think that he and Lily, who were my 

G 
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friends, meant to remember me; and though I 
suppose people like her are sometimes right when 
they say that we're not to trust to promises of 
friendship, I made up. my mind that I would 
always, up to being quite old and with grey hair, 
be true to my friends, and remember them, 
whether they remembered me or not, and think 
of them on their birthdays, and be sorry for their 
troubles. And when Lily had written to tell me 
of her having left her doll opposite the fire, and of 
its nose having melted away into his cheeks, and 
its cheeks having dropped all over its best frock, 
I was as much grieved — at least I think I was — as 
if my own lovely Lily, which I had bought with 
my five shillings, had died a martyr's death and 
melted away like all the things on the earth do in 
poetry and hynms. 

We were all so sorry when Captain Willis 
went away after three days. He had only been 
coming for a few hours, but a letter met him at 
Vendale saying that he might join his regiment 
at Southampton instead of at Gravesend, and that 
gave him a longer time with us. Uncle Eric and 
aunt Mona liked him very much, and let us all 
three go down in the carriage with him to Kings- 
den, that we might see him off from the station. 
And this is the way in which our adventure — 
Johnny's and mine — was brought about, which 
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we thought ought to be put into the book, being 
far more startling than the ' Narrative of the Lost 
Key/ or * The Month in the Metropolis ; ' only 
Emma said it would take too long to write, and I 
am afraid that I was too lazy to begin the narration. 

We were all at the station, and the Sinclairs — 
Enmia's and Johnny's friends who had been asked 
to eat the strawberries which were locked up — 
were there too, expecting some one by the train 
which was to take Captain Willis away from us. 
And he was holding my hand, and I was telling 
him to tell papa how much I wanted to see him, 
and all about Vendale and everybody ; and that I 
kissed his photograph every morning and even- 
ing ; at least I had only missed once, and that 
was when we had the school-treat, and I was so 
tired that I went to sleep on the drawing-room 
hearth-rug, and was put to bed almost without 
waking up ; so that it wasn't my fault — did he 
think it was P And he, on reflection, said that 
he certainlv did not think it was. 

And then the train came up, and as it always 
stops for a few minutes for another to join it at 
Kingsden Junction, Johnny and I jumped into 
the carriage to wish him good-bye again, and for 
me to send my messages to papa up to the last 
moment. And suddenly Johnny called us to the 
other side of the carriage to look at a sort of cara- 
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yan with wild beasts painted ob the outside^ which 
was set up in a piece of waste ground by the 
station: and we were standing at the window 
together, when all of a sudden the door slammed 
behind us without our having heard the other 
train come in for which they were waiting, and 
the whistle sounded ; and though Captain WiUia 
called out, and for a moment tried to open the 
door, we were so in front of the train that it was 
of no use, and there we were, travelling off from 
!Emma and the carriage, and, without our own 
consent, flying past fields and hedges far away 
from Vendale. 

What was to be done ? I was very foolish, 
and having almost been crying over my farewells 
to our friend, felt now as if the sum total of my 
sorrows and anxieties were quite sufficient to 
justify tears in the opinion even of the most 
stoical. Captain Willis, too, was much vexed, 
and as I have since thought, it was by no means 
pleasant for him to find himself unwillingly carry- 
ing off his host's children, and being by no means 
able to restore them to their relations. Johnny 
only exclaimed, * What a lark ! ' and I thought 
it was very brave of him ; but I couldn't help 
thinking that even he was just a little uneasy 
when he said, * How on earth are we to get home 
to-day ? ' 
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*Now listen to me, Johnny/ said Captain 
Willis, after thinking for a minute or two; *I 
^ant to speak to you and Susie both, but particu- 
larly to you, because I know you 're man enough to 
feel that you must look after her and take care of 
her just as much as 1 should. I 'm very much vexed 
about this for you and for your papa and mamma ; 
and it 's a queer return for all their kindness to 
me to be carrying you away at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. You '11 have to tell them how it 
was^ — that we didn't know the other train had 
come up, and that the guard slammed the door 
in such a hurry that I hadn't time* to make a 
noise and get you out. The worst is that I can't 
stop at the next station to look after you, as I 
dare not miss the train for Southampton, which 
is the very latest I can go by. You must get 
out at the next station, and I shall speak to the 
station-master, and tell him to see you safe into 
the next return train for Kingsden. I don't 
know how long you may have to wait, and I am 
afraid Susie '11 be hungry. However, here 's some 
money, Johnny, and you must buy something for 
her and yourself too. Even if there are no shops, 
you can get some bread and fresh milk at a farm- 
house if there 's one near the station ; and mind 
you take care, and don't get into mischief. Here's 
a message to send by telegraph to Vendale, or at 
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least to Kingsden, where perhaps the carriage 
may still be waiting.' And Captain Willis wrote 
as follows : — ' Master Forrester y to Rev. E. Forrester, 
Vendaky or To be given to Miss Forrester if at 
Kingsden Station.* 

' Carried off to Marleigh by mistake. Expect 
m by next return train.' 

' There/ he went on, ' I don't know what sort 
of a place Marleigh may be, but I see from Brad- 
shaw that it 's our next stopping-place. I hope 
you '11 get back all safe ; and, Susie, ask your 
aunt to let me have a note from you, directed to 
Malta, to tell me how you get on. What would 
your papa say to my leaving you in such a 
pUght ? ' 

I hardly knew what to think in these entirely 
new circumstances of being carried off from all 
my natural protectors, and abandoned to Johnny's 
care at an unknown spot in the country. But I 
thought it would be more kind and polite to 
Captain Willis to ask him not to mind, and I 
said that I thought Johnny was very strong, and 
'perhaps,' I concluded, with a tremble in my 
voice, my secret cause of anguish cropping out 
in spite of myself, ' there mayn't be dogs.' 

* I fervently hope not,' answered our friend, 
* if you are afraid, Susie. I declare I feel half 
inclined to throw up my commission and stay 
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with you. Don't be afraid, dear/ he continued ; 
'you know nobody will hurt you; and think 
how nice it '11 be when you get home safely by- 
and-by/ 

' Marleigh ! Marleigh — leigh — ^leigh/ 
Our door was opened ; Captain Willis hastily 
explained matters to the solitary functionary, who 
seemed porter and station-master in one ; Johnny 
and I were in a minute watching the retreating 
train, and my friend of the Ripon waved last 
farewells as he departed. 




CHAPTER IX. 



MARLEIGH. 



It was such a very real, true, and actual predica- 
ment in which we fotind ourselves, as we stood 
all alone on the Marleigh platform, that I may as 
well own frankly, in this place, that I was 
thoroughly frightened and very unhappy. Johnny 
was, indeed, a boy, and he was a year older than 
I, and he had evidently felt Captain Willis's in- 
junction to take all possible care of the little per- 
sonage committed to his charge ; but still I had 
all my life been under more important protection ; 
and when I reaUsed that gipsies might appear, 
and that we were far away from Vendale, I was 
more really imhappy than on the occasion of my 
first arrival there, when the agonizing fear pos- 
sessed me lest my uncle shoidd prove not to be 
himself, but somebody else. 

Johnny, however, seemed to be almost two 
years older than I, so manly and important did he 
become in the sense of being my protector. 
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< Take my arm. Susie/ he said, just as if we 
were grown up, when the train vanished in the dis- 
tance, and I was almost beginning to cry ; and I 
was so struck with his dignified manner that I did 
so immediately, and we walked quite imposingly 
to the office at the end of the platform, which did 
not even boast the shelter of a shed. 

The station-man, who had perched himself on 
on a high stool, looked at us, I felt, rather irreve- 
rently, as Johnny, asking me very politely whether 
I would not take a seat, said, ' I wish to send a 
telegraphic message, if you please/ 

It seemed such a great thing for him to do, 
that I involimtarily wondered that he didn't 
think more about it ; and I couldn't help thinking 
that Johnny must feel rather wounded by the 
light way in which he said, ' I s'pose you want to 
tell your 'ma where you two 've runned off to/ 
But I was quite struck with the manner in wHich 
my cousin laid down Captain Willis's paper on 
the desk, and said, * Will you be so good as to send 
this directly?' 

* I'm to be so good as to send -this directly, am 
IP* said the young man, reading it over. * " Car- 
ried off by mistake, and returning by next train 
to Kingsden." Well, that's a lark ; better than 
doing lessons at home, now, ain't it P ' 

The dignity with which Johnny quietly dis- 
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dained the commentary on our proceedings was 
truly edifying ; indeed, I thought it rather hard 
that he should be displeased, as I saw he was, 
when I remembered that in the confidence of 
twenty minutes before he had himself uttered pre- 
cisely the same observation. 

*It is extremely inconvenient,' said my 
cousin, * and I wish the message sent at once ; * 
and as he said these words, standing up very 
stiffly and trying to make himself tall by going 
just the least bit in the world on his toes, I 
thought that he must be rather like the Black 
Prince, of whom I was just then reading with 
Miss Allen in 'Mrs. Markham,' and felt as if, after 
aU, with him for my protector I need not be very 
much afraid of dogs. 

The Black Prince, however — my hero at that 
particular phase of my life — never had an oppor- 
tunity of sending a telegraphic message ; and if 
such had come to him would have watched the 
operation much more closely than my cousin, who, 
though I saw that he was longing to inspect the 
mechanism and the handles, and ask questions as 
to the despatch of our communication, restrained 
himself from the least outward show of curiosity, 
and might have been, for any sign of inquisitive- 
ness, in the habit of sending telegrams every day 
of his life, evidently feeling that any display of 
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the sort would break down the dignified distance 
which — and I felt it was somehow for my sake — 
he desired to maintain between himself and the 
official. 

When assured that the message was safely 
despatched, and scorning to notice the young 
man's suggestion, intended as a very good- 
natured joke, that we should go outside and see it 
travelling along the wires, he inquired what sum 
was to be paid, and laying down the shillings, 
requested to know when the next train for Kings- 
den would stop at Marleigh. 

* Well, now, what a pity you didn't get here 
ten minutes earlier ! ' said the clerk, ' and then 
you wouldn't have had such a time to stay. 
There's nothing but express, which doesn't stop 
for the likes of Marleigh — and mail, which don't 
neither ; and there's cattle trains and coal trucks ; 
but it's as like as' not that you wouldn't care to 
go in them along with the young lady — eh. Miss? 
We'd find a nice little white sheep for you to 
travel alongside with for a fellow-passenger.' 

' I wished to know when the next passenger 
train stops,' repeated Johnny, severely, and in a 
manner calculated, I thought, to annihilate the 
clerk in his not ill-naturedly intended efforts to 
amuse himself with us ; ' we shall go to Kingsden 
then in a first-class carriage.' 
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That young man, however, did not seem to be 
abashed even by the mention of the first-class 
carriage, which yet ought to have shown him that 
it was very improper to have suggested anything 
like a cattle-truck to Johnny — much more to me. 
* Well, now,' he repeated, ' what a pity we didn't 
know nothing of this before ! we'd have had her 
Majesty's state carriage down express for you and 
the young lady, and a red cloth along the plat- 
form for her to walk on; but as we've not got it, 
you must wait, and remember that the next train 
that stops is a parliamentary, which, after all, if 
you come to think of it, is next best to the Queen's, 
being, so to speak, what belongs to lords and 
commons, — and that it stops here at four o'clock, 
which is more than four hours off from the present 
time, and you'll have to come to me to get your 
tickets, though I suppose you're both half-price, 
so that one will do for the two of you.' 

Oh, the cruel mockery of that man at the 
station ! We might indeed be half-price — we 
both realized bitterly that we were ; that even 
Johnny didn't want a whole ticket, but was under 
twelve, — but it was unnecessaiy at that very 
moment, when we were for the first time acting 
independently, and in a completely grown-up 
character, to remind us of our tender years. And 
though Johnny didn't demean himself to make 
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any answer beyond saying, 'We shall be back, 
then, at four o'clock,' and once more offered me 
his arm as we went out of the office, with as much 
courtesy as possible, I saw that he felt it, and I 
did for him. 

* I say, don't you be losing yourselves,' called 
out the unquenchable official as we walked forth 
like a pair of Castile grandees; 'your captain 
giv'd me ever so many charges as could be put 
into a minute and a half to mind you didn't get 
into no mischief, but was to be sent back all right. 
Your pa 'U be in a way, if you go and get lost 
more than you are already.' 

'I wish to get the lady some refreshment,' 
said my cousin, magnificently, and without even 
turning round ; and though I caught an exclama- 
tion from the clerk which I think he was too much 
excited to hear by reason of the climax of pro- 
tecting dignity which he had reached, and which 
sounded very much like ' Bless us and save us ; if 
it ain't as good as a play ! ' I was so awe-struck 
with the transformation which a sense of respon- 
sibility had wrought in my cousin, that I felt 
myself quite raised to greatness by my associa- 
tion with him. 

' Come this way, Susie,' he said, in a low voice, 
opening a Uttle gate at the top of a flight of steps 
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leading from the platform to a green lane which 
seemed in communication with fields beyond. 

' Do you think we may ? * I asked, somewhat 
timidly, and not realizing how far the liberty of 
being lost extended. 

*0f course we may/ answered my cousin; 
* I'm not going to keep you for four hours with 
that low fellow ; besides, we shall want some 
dinner. Captain Willis said I was to get you 
some, you know.' 

The appeal to the last authority under which 
we had been placed was, in some sort, a consola- 
tion to my mind, which, like that of most little 
girls, clung tenaciously to constitutional govern- 
ment ; and, rapidly going through a mental cal- 
culation to the effect that my papa had given me 
to my uncle and aunt, and that they had placed 
us for a time under Captain Willis's care, so that 
he was the last grown-up person who had go- 
verned us, I arrived at a conscientious conclusion 
that Johnny was right, and that, with the desirable 
object before us of procuring some dinner, we 
were justified in leaving the station and the clerk, 
for whose pleasantries we revenged ourselves by 
calling him all through the day, Hhat horrid 
m^n! ' 

Down the lane we went, still in state while 
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within sight of the platform, and then we got 
over a stile, and, looking round, we uttered the 
single exclamation, ' Cowslips ! ' and hand in 
hand, without a hit of dignity or grandeur, trotted 
down the slope of the field to where the cowslips 
were yellow and plentiful, waving about in the 
&esh April breezes, and seated ourselves down 
among them as pleasantly as if we had come upon 
a party of old-established friends. 

I do not think that anything but the com- 
panionship of the cowslips and primroses in the 
Marleigh fields could have taken off my heart in 
some measure the burden of responsibility and 
anxiety which the fact of being lost brought with 
it. But to gather them, to see which of us could 
find the cowslip with the most numerous blossoms, 
to compare them with those on the glebe at home, 
assuring ourselves that these were much richer 
and sweeter, and to feel that we were occupied at 
that moment just as we should have been occu- 
pied had we never left Vendale, was altogether 
rather soothing to my feelings, and for a little 
while we sat almost contentedly side by side, 
while I felt that Johnny, from being , quite the 
greatest boy I had ever known, was now once 
more my companion and playfellow, and crept up 
to him, rather pleased than otherwise that he 
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should exclaim, like any other hoy that we had got 
to a very jolly place indeed. 

* How grand you were to. that man ! ' I said ; 
'I can't think how you managed to he so — 

so ' 

' So what ? ' 

'Well, different fropi what you are at home — 
you know what I mean,' was my reply. 

' Well, you see, it 'd never do, when one has 
a lady alone, to let a fellow like him come hum- 
hugging and speaking just as if we were of his 
sort,' said Johnny, rather loftily. ^ If papa had 
only heen there, or Captain Willis, I'd have asked 
him to show me how to work the telegraph.' 

' And why didn't you P ' I inquired. 

' Why, of course, if I had, he'd have talked 
over it, and so should I ; and then, as likely as 
not, he'd have joked with you, and of course that 
wouldn't have heen nice.' 

Johnny really was the most delicate and con- 
siderate of gentlemen, I thought to myself. If I 
hadn't heen lost with him hy mistake I should 
never have known what he could be in an emer- 
gency ; and I am afraid that I was rather glad 
that Emma was not with us to take us both com- 
pletely under serene protection, to know exactly 
what to do, and where to spend the four hours 
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before us, and to have assured Captain Willis 
that he need not be a&aid, as she would explain 
the whole matter to her parents, and would tele- 
graph to prevent uneasiness at home. 

All among the cowslips ! There we two sat 
for some time, silently realizing to ourselves that 
we were in the very midst of an adventure as 
much as if we had been children in a story-book, 
and taking in all the bearings of our position as 
far as we could before communicating with each 
other concerning any future course of action. 



CHAPTER X. 

ALL AMONG THE COWSLIPS. 

Thei^e we remained, Johnny and I, contem*- 

plating cowslips and primroses with the single 

regret that we should never be able to gather 

them all, and contemplating at the same time, 

our novel position of having very xmwillingly 

run away &om home, and of being we did not 

know how far from our proper parents and guar- 
dians. 

* I wonder whether they 'U be frightened,' I 
observed to Johnny, after a long silence. 

' They needn't be,' he replied ; * there aren't 
tigers or lions here in England; and I don^t 
know who's to hurt us.' 

'There may be dogs,' I whispered involun- 
tarily ; ' besides, Johnny, they may be afraid of 
the train running over us, or of our meeting 
gipsies — or — or cows.' 

* Gipsies ! ' exclaimed my cousin, * why they 
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only carry off children in story-books; besides, 
I should like to see them try to take me,' 

* But, indeed, I shouldn't like it,' I said, some- 
what timidly ; ' I'm not so brave ae you, Johnny, 
and, even if I tried, I couldn't look at them in 
that way like you do to frighten them.* And, 
indeed, I felt deeply that, with all my efforts, 
and even after much practice, I should be unable 
to produce from under my straw hat a counte- 
nance of such lofty reproach as should keep a 
gang of evilly-disposed gipsies at bay. 

' Captain Willis has got to London by this 
time,' said my cousin, changing the subject. ' It 
would have been good fun if he had been here. 
We'd have gone over that hill with him.' 

* This is very nice, though, our being here,' 
I said, 'if only one could think they weren't 
frightened about us at home.' And as I spoke, 
a sense of the pleasantness of all things round 
us came over me, and a sort of notion that to live 
an out-of-door life with Johnny, gathering cowslips 
aad primroses, and exploring Uttle paths leading 
to woods and undiscovered fields — insomuch as 
they might be unvisited by cows — with aU the 
fresh green world of spring greeting us in a 
thousand ways on every side, would be very 
delightful ; a portion of which sentiments I im- 
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parted to my cousin, reserving only to myself the 
clause concerning cows. 

'It couldn't last very long, however/ he 
replied, * considering that I'm going to Dr. Mex- 
field's after midsummer.' 

It was indeed true that Johnny was to go to 
school after the summer holidays, and many had 
been our conversations as to his future at Dr. 
Mexfield's, the dignity of whose academy, which, 
unfortunately, was generally regarded as one 
for little boys, being kept up by the well-ascer- 
tained fact that there was among, and as one of, 
them a boy of fourteen. We, Emma and I, both 
felt that there was a manly independence in the 
way in which Johnny spoke of his future career 
under Dr. Mexfield, having heard the boy of 
fourteen, whose parents lived not far off, describe 
his school-life more than once. And though I 
could not bear to think of his leaving us, I felt 
with some pride that it would mark an advance 
in his fortunes to hear him called by a boy so old, 
' on© of our fellows,' and to see him go off to 
school with a trunk of his own, and an allowance 
of sixpence a- week. 

* You'll do great things then,' I said ; ' all 
sorts of things which I couldn't do, nor even 
Emma, Uke climbing poles and steeplechase, and 
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being a great cricketer^ as Captain Willis said you 
would be, he was sure/ 

Johnny, however, was very modest, and said 
that he thought there would be even stronger 
boys than he at Paragon House — boys, indeed, 
able to do for him if he didn't look out ; which I 
earnestly begged he would, if not for his own 
sake, at all events for ours. 

\ But then, Johnny, it's some way to that time 
yet,' I went on ; * four months takes ever so long 
to live, and we shall have nice times when it's 
warmer, Aunt Mona said, and have tea out of 
doors, and take our dinner some day up to 
Merton Point. It woidd be like a whole holi- 
day to-day, and a pic-nic by ourselves, only with 
nothing to eat, if we had got leave to come here, 
and she knew about us. But, Johnny, there's 
one thing — there's that sum I didn't get right 
yesterday, and Miss Allen said I was to do it 
directly we came home from Kingsden, and I'm 
so afraid shell think I came away on purpose ; 
and, besides, there's my practice, and that scale 
of A minor which I don't like, because it's like a 
sorrowful story which has nothing happy at the 
end, but is just miserable to the very last. I'm 
always wanting to play C major to take away 
the taste and soxmd happy again ; only Miss 
Allen calls it babyish, and I suppose it is. 
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Do you know, Johnny — only that's babyish too 
— I sometimes wonder whether any very uncom- 
fortable people are like A minor all through their 
lives, and with even the chords at the end sorrow- 
ful, and nothing merry or pleasant all down their 
scales. Mrs. Lomax, I think, will be cross all 
through, — though perhaps she doesn't mean it,' 
I added, charitably; I should be so sorry for those 
A minor people, Johnny.' 

My cousin whistled softly to himself as he 
endeavoured to follow out my metaphorical train 
of thought, which I knew he would xmderstand 
better than Emma, who was by no means musical ; 
commenting on it with the practical observation, 
' What a blessing papa and mamma are so happy 
and comfortable !' 

' And my papa, too,' I interposed ; and then 
we chatted on, and made cowslip balls, and won* 
dered once more how they were feeling about us 
at Yendale, tmtil the soxmd of a distant clock 
striking half-past one reminded us that we were 
rather hungry, and that Captain Willis had en- 
joined on Johnny the duty of providing dinner 
for us both. 

' We must get something to eat at the village,' 
said my cousin, rising to his feet; 'Susie, what 
would you like ? ' 

*If only we had hot water, and milk, and 
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sugar, we might have cowslip tea/ I said, looking 
at our golden treasures. 

' But as we haven't, there 's no use wishing,' 
said Johnny, who evidently thought my bill of 
fare an unsubstantial one; 'besides, I'd rather 
have some buns, or bread and cheese.' 

' Oh, if only we were in a fairy story, how 
nice it would be, Johnny ! ' I continued, as we 
followed a small foot-path leading to the bottom 
of the field ; * she 'd strike with her wand, and we 
should have such a grand feast out here.' 

But as no fairy appeared, we were obliged to 
content ourselves with going in the ordinary 
course of things towards the village ; or, at least, 
in the direction in which we supposed Marleigh 
to lie. My own inclination was to believe that, ii 
we returned to the lane from which we had turned 
into the field, it would prove our surest way to 
habitations ; but my cousin voted for our crx)ssing 
another stile quite at the bottom of the meadow 
which brought us to a little path, which, he said 
would come to the same in the end ; a path like 
many which I had spied out in my brief railway 
journey and had longed to explore, and which was 
altogether so fair and pleasant that I took Johnny's 
hand, and walked by his side, with a very mixed 
feelingof pleasure and uneasiness, — the last, belong- 
ing to the condition of being lost without leave. 
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being one out of whicli I still found it impossible 
entirely to reason myself. 

Our pathy however, pretty as it was, seemed 
to be a long time in coming toa conclusion ; and I 
could not help thinking to myself that it was 
leading Airther and* fiirther from the lane which 
I felt «ure was the real road to Maxleigh. At 
every turn and bend I fancied that we should 
come in sight of the village ; but no, there was 
oifily a fresh turn in sight, and a wealth of 
primroses up the bank, so that at last my uneasi- 
ness grew into a feeling of great trouble, which 
mame over me with the thought that we were 
getting very far from home, or, at least, from 
the station which was now our one link with Ven- 
^e. 

* I know what it's like, Johnny,' I murmured, 
falteringly, * it *s like By-path Meadow, along 
which Christian and Hopefdl went when they 
left the right road. I donH know what sort of 
place we mayn't get to. I felt wrong directly we 
got over the stile ; and it 's so pretty and nice, and 
that makes it all the worse.' 

Although my cousin did not feel so sensitively 
as I that the fact of its pleasantness enhanced 
the dangers of our way, I could see quite well 
that he wished very much that there were any 
reasonable prospect of its bringing us somewhere, 
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although he pretended not to mind^ and whistled 
* Nelly Gray ' out loud. 

* Oh, don't whistle/ 1 interposed ; * I'm getting 
so frightened, Johnny, at our being far away, and 
all alone. And somebody might hear you and 
jump out of the bank on us.' 

* They wouldn't get much good if they did,' 
was his reply ; * we haven't gold watches to lose ; 
besides, they'd have to fight me before they got 
to you, Susie ; ' and, with a delicate considera- 
tion which frightened me the more, because it 
seemed like a recognition of my fears, Johnny 
placed himself next to the bushy primrose bank 
which I had indicated as the probable seat of 
lurking danger. 

* I know you 're very strong,' I said, looking 
at him from head to foot, with yet a secret mis- 
giving in my mind, to which I would not for 
anything have confessed, to the effect that in con- 
flict with a full-grown assailant my cousin might 
not prove invincible ; * but I think more and more 
it 's like Bypath Meadow, and you know that led to 
Doubting Castle and Giant Despair. Don't think 
me foolish, Johnny ; but perhaps we had better 
turn back, and run as fast as we can along to the 
stile, and up the field, and back into the lane. I 
know it looked dusty further on ; but perhaps 
that woiild be all the better.' 
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Wliy, again, the dii$tiness of the lane should 
increase its recommendations as a safe highway, 
I did not exactly tell myself; but I suppose that, 
as the idea of Doubting Castle came before me, 
there mingled with it a notion that the pleasantest 
ways are not always the safest. 

* We had better just go to that turn,' said my 
cousin, haK convinced, ' and see if it brings us 
anywhere ; and if not, we '11 go back to the lane. 
Look/ he continued, ' there 's a board up. Let us 
see what there is on it.' 

I almost expected to see— 

* Out of the way we went, and then we found 
What 'twas to tread upon forbidden ground ;* 

but I reflected that the pilgrims set up their 
warning at the very stile at which they first went 
wrong, so that this would not be anything of the 
same sort. Great, however, was my anguish of 
spirit when, coming to the board in question, we 
at the same moment read — 

All Trespassers will be Prosecuted. 
Man-traps and Spring Guns Set Here. 

£1/ order. 

*0h, Johnny, what have we done?' I ex- 
claimed; 'suppose any one finds us out! And 
man-traps ! they'd catch us, though we 're not 




' Oh, Johnny, it says " PtoseculeJ by onitr. 
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men ; and if we get into one/ I added, thinking of 
an unlucky mouse lately discovered in one of the 
outhouses, 'and nobody found us, we might be 
starved to death. And oh, what are spring guns, 
Johnny ? Don't they go off and shoot people of 
their own accord?' and I peeped and peered 
among the bushes with a sort of notion that even 
now some such vindictive weapon might be level- 
ling itself at us with intent to punish our mis- 
doings. 

* Prosecuted ! ' exclaimed my cousin, thought- 
fully ; * I suppose we had better go back, 
Susie.' 

* Prosecuted, bt/ order,* I repeated ; * it 's like 
what Foxe's Book of Martyrs were, Johnny;' and 
a vision of some of the most awful pictures in that 
volume, which on Sunday I had discovered on 
my uncle's shelf, came to my mind. * Oh, do let 
us make haste ! ' 

At the moment of which exclamation, a climax 
was put to all my terrors by the sudden rush out 
from among the furze of a black dog, which, with 
a vehement bark, so completely terrified me, that 
although I tried to imitate my cousin, who with 
much presence of mind picked up some loose 
pebbles, and pretended to throw them at it, I was 
really fi^ too frightened to do anything effective 
in the way of reinforcement, and suddenly taking 
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his hand^ ran on with him to the bend in the path 
already mentioned, on taming which we found 
ourselves immediately at the gate of a cottage, 
which, whether Doubting Castle or not, was to 
our eyes the most welcome sight that we had ever 
seen. 




CHAPTEE XI. 

DOUBTING CASTLE. 

Through the gate of the cottage garden we ran 
as fast as we by any means could, and quite 
regardless of a venerable old man, who from the 
porch looked on in much surprise. Johnny im- 
mediately slammed it in the face of the pursuing 
dog, and then breathlessly said, *Now, Susie, 
donH be frightened.' 

I know that 'being frightened* was one of 
my great faults ; and as I look back oyer childish 
days, and think how many of my pleasures were 
spoilt by fears of a great many very unlikely 
evils, I do not wonder that I should have gained 
a character for being very silly and very shy. 
But if any circimistances could have justified a 
whole squadron of apprehensions, they would, I 
think, have been those of that minute, when, 
with no better protector than the valiant Johnny, 
I found myself assailed by the black dog in ques- 
tion, and possessed with a wUd conviction that, in 
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running away from it, I was likely to be pointed 
at by a vindictive spring-gun, to fall into the 
fangs of a concealed man-trap, or into the hands 
of a revenger of trespass. 

The patriarchal inhabitant of the cottage 
porch, who was probably imaccustomed to the 
sight of two children so precipitately making 
their entry upon his premises, at first contented 
himself with calling out, * Bless your hearts, he 
won't do you no harm 1 * and then, rising from 
his seat, and saying to some one within, ^ If there 
ain't a pair of children tumbled down &om the 
clouds I ' he came towards us, followed by an ancient 
lady, motherly and astonished, who, taking my 
hand immediately in hers, and allowing me the 
use of her ample skirt for purposes of hiding both 
my face and my tears, simply ejaculated, * Well, 
I declare it looks pretty much like it. There, my 
dear, don't you cry. Why, Calcutta, he was only 
after a bit of play with you. You see, we're such 
old folks, me and father, that he gets half out of 
hisself at having something in his own line to 
make a show off with. There, naughty dog! 
down I go away, sir ! what do you mean by 
frightening the little lady till she's aU of a 
tremble ? ' 

How we could look as if we had descended 
from the clouds, and at the same time be re- 
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garded by Calcutta as something in his own line, 
constituted a difficulty which at that moment I 
did not pause to consider; but which later on, 
and when revolving in my mind the events of the 
day, I decided could only be accounted for by his 
associating us in some way withthat rain of cats and 
dogs, of which, indeed, I had heard, but which had 
^ neverreallycomewithinthe range of my experience. 

* Is his name Calcutta P ' I asked, wonderingly 
from within the safe asylum afforded by the folds 
of the old woman's gown. 

'Yes, my dearie,' was the caressing reply; 
•it's an out-of-the-way name for a dog in a 
Christian land, ain't it ? But you see there wa« 
them dear to us went over there, and left him to 
us, for company, and we couldn't do no less—- 
father and me— than call him after the same.' 

I thought that it would have been an out-of- 
the-way name for a dog even in a heathen land, 
but I did not say so, and contented myself with 
confiding to my protectress that I had been at 
Calcutta, and that my papa was there, or near 
there now ; whereupon followed from Johnny and 
me in consecutive paragraphs, a long narration 
comprising general particulars of our personal 
histories, and concluding with our day's adven- 
ture, from which I withheld only my own private 
speculations concerning the identity of our track 
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with By-path Meadow, feeling that it would not 
be poKte to our new protectors in any way to sug- 
gest that they could represent Giant Despair and 
Mrs. Diffidence. 

* Corned all the way from Vendale in a mis- 
take ; and they're Muster Forrester's fam'ly ! ' 
exclaimed the old man, whose name we found to 
be Mr. Wheeler. * Well, now, things does come 
unexpected and all of a heap some days ! ' 

Johnny and I felt the truth of this remark ; 
and from the realization that we were things 
which had come all of a heap, we were roused by 
a suggestion from Mrs. Wheeler that we should 
have something to eat. 

* You 're very, kind,' said Johnny; ^and I 
think Susie must be very hungry, and I am 
rather, too. I've got some money,' he added, 
taking out Captain WiUis's supply, * to get dinner 
for us both.' 

* Bless the pretties ! ' was Mrs. Wheeler's 
motherly exclamation as she surveyed Johnny's 
face, which had become very red in the course of 
his speech, and mine, while I tried not to look aa 
if I wanted some dinner so very much, * they 've 
come to the right place to be looked to, though 
how they found it out such a long way off passes 
me. — Now, my dear, you put your purse back 
into your pocket for your journey home, and come 
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in with little missy, apd we'll have some dinner 
in no time. If father and me'd known we wafi 
to haye company, we'd have put off ours &om an 
hour ago, because, you know, "the more the 
merrier." * 

It was altogether such a cheery reception, and 
the feeling of once more being under stronger 
protection than Johnny's was so soothing to my 
mind, that my tears and anxieties began to give 
way to a lively interest in our dinner prospects ; 
although when Mrs. Wheeler, whom, until I 
knew her name, I still in my own mind caUed 
Mrs. Diffidence, asked me what we would like, I 
felt much embarrassed, fearing to name anything, 
which would cause her inconvenience or seem like 
asking. 

* Do you like eggs and bacon, my dear P ' sug- 
gested our hostess, perceiving my hesitation. 

'Very much indeed, thank you, ma'am,' I 
answered ; 'only we mustn't trouble you. Bread 
and butter, or even dry bread with a little water, 
woujd do quite well, and wouldn't be trouble, or at 
least not much,' I added, politely, — ' wouldn't it, 
Johnny ? ' 

*0 yes — I — I suppose so,' replied my cousin, 
somewhat slowly, and evidently feeling that I was 
carrying my consideration rather to an extreme in 
renouncing anything so good as eggs and bacon. 

I 
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* Trouble ! Why, where's the trouble? ' ex- 
claimed the old lady. * The hens had what trouble 
there was in laying of them, and that was done 
yesterday, and I'm sure they'd have been happy 
to think who it was for ; and as for bacon, see if 
we don't hand some down in a minute fit for a 
lady who's come all the way from the Indies. 
There, father, you get out the rasher.' 

Thu5 enjoined, Mr. Wheeler, who seemed 
anxious in every way to second the hospitalities 
of his wife, went to a shelf, and produced the 
article specified, and then further received instruc- 
tions to ' take us a bit round the place, and show 
us the bees and things,' while our repast was in 
course of preparation, which he at once prepared 
to do in the kindest manner possible. 

From the door, however, whence we had gone 
a few steps down the pathway, I heard myseK 
suddenly called, — 

* Miss Susie, my dear ! ' and returning, I was 
once more met by Mrs. Wheeler's kindly face, as 
she said, ' Pancakes, dear, do you both of you like 
pancakes P ' 

To have answered in any way but in the 
affirmative would have been so grossly to violate 
the laws of truth, that in spite of my delicacy 
in availing ourselves fully of our new friends' 
hospitality, I was constrained to avow that pan- 
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cakes were most thoroughly in accordance with 
our views; adding briefly, in illustration, that 
when I had been allowed to order dinner on occa- 
sion of my last birthday, Johnny had made it a 
matter of personal request that I would, in con- 
sideration of his tastes, include pancakes in the 
bill of fare. 

'Then pancakes you shall haye,* said Mrs. 
Wheeler, turning round decisively, and leaving 
me to trot down the path to her husband, who, 
with my hand in his, and with Johnny on the 
other side, proceeded very pleasantly and sociably 
to conduct us round his premises ; while Calcutta, 
who followed in attendance, was no longer re- 
garded as an object of fear — my cousin, indeed, 
going so far as to pat him on the head and call 
him 'old fellow,' as if delicately to make him 
forget that at any previous period of acquaintance 
he had so little understood his character as to 
have felt it expedient to run away from him. 

"What a region of delight that garden ap- 
peared in our. eyes ! First we went to the bees, 
and looked at them through a glass hive ; and 
though I was a little afraid that they would sting 
me, yet after Johnny had peeped, and had retired 
scathless, I was induced to follow his example, 
hoping secretly that it might be their dinner- 
time as well as ours, and that they would be too 
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busy to notice that we were inspecting their 
domestic arrangements without asking their 
consent. 

*I think it must feel very odd,* I said, 'to 
live like that, with all the other bees looking in, 
and everybody else. Suppose we were to live in 
a house with a glass roof and glass ceilings, how 
funny it would be ! Everything would be seen 
that we did.' 

Mr. Wheeler seined struck with the idea, 
never, as he said, having had the subject put to 
him in that light before ; but we all agreed that 
probably bees ' didn't feel it the same way as we 
should ; ' and as he very sensibly said, ' there was 
nobody to keep 'em to their work in it if they 
hadn't a mind to ; ' which we thought settled the 
question. 

Then we went on to see the chickens ; and on 
our way I confided to him all about our fears on 
seeing that dreadful board, and asked if he would 
be so kind as to tell me if we were trespassers ; 
and if so, whether it was by mistake that we were 
not being prosecuted, or caught in a man-trap* 

' Well, now,' answered Mr. Wheeler, ponder- 
ing the matter, * I've been about this here place 
for pretty nigh fifty years, and my father was 
before me, but I never heard nought of a spring- 
gun nor a trap, unless it was a rat-trap, along 
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these parts^ beyond the mention made on that 
there board : and there's little folks from the vil- 
lage comes our way afternoons, and has talk with 
my wife, and gathers primroses for their mothers, 
and there's never been no talk of prosecuting of 
them, beyond Calcutta and me making a pretence 
to shut 'em up inside the garden, and never to let 
'em get out no more. And that's pretty nigh 
wore out,' continued Mr. Wheeler, thoughtfully, 
' for any frightening of 'em.' 

' But, then, why is the board up there saying 
what's not true P ' I asked ; feeling, with him, 
that such intimidation of trespassers failed to 
fiiliil the threats so awfully rehearsed before our 
eyes. 

* Well, you see it's been there past my remem- 
brance,' he answered, somewhat meditatively ; 
'and one gets so accustomed to things as has 
always been, that one would seem most lost with- 
out them. It might have meant something once 
on a time ; but now there's nobody about these 
parts that doesn't know that there's nothing in 
it.' 

' If only WE had known ! ' I sighed, with a 
recollection of the miseries of half an hour ago, 
and with a sort of wonder that so short a space 
of time should have seen us transferred to a 
region of so much protection and entertainment 
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that I fear even my apprehensions concerning 
their anxiety for us at home were for a time com- 
pletely dispersed. 

' Oh, what a nice little garden ! ' I exclaimed, 
as a turn in the walk led to a small flower-bed, 
exquisitely kept, in which were sundry dainty 
and now opening plants, and some lilies of the 
valley coming into blossom. ' It's like our gar- 
dens at Vendale, Johnny, only prettier. — Whose 
is this, Mr. Wheeler P' 

' It was our Ruth's, when she was a little one,' 
answered the old man, with something in his 
voice that prevented my asking any further ques- 
tion. * I keeps it up always as she had it. And 
one time we thought her little one would have 
come and had it after her; but things don't 
always happen our ways.' And then we were all 
silent until we came to a piece of groimd, well 
fenced in, where, with a perfect delight, I scat- 
tered unlimited grain amongst the poultry which 
flocked around us on every side. 

Shortly after which, and as with a speechless 
ecstasy I enfolded a little white chicken, given to 
me for my own by Mr. Wheeler, whose kindness 
seemed inexhaustible, we were summoned back 
to the house, and laughed much at Mrs. Wheeler's 
joke to the effect that she and father must do for 
us to-day instead of livery servants. 



CHAPTER XII. 



'our ruthie/ 



If it be indeed true that Himger is the best cook, 
what shall I say of the repast for the preparation 
of which Hunger and Mrs. WTieeler entered into 
partnership ? Surely never were such eggs and 
bacon, and home-made bread and butter followed 
by such pancakes ; and never certainly had we so 
little foreseen in the morning the place where we 
should dine in the afternoon. 

* And now you shall have a glass of currant 
wine after all your walk, my dears,' said our 
hostess, who had taken off my hat and smoothed 
my hair, and made me feel as completely at home 
as I had ever been in my life. But I said that 
we did not drink wine, and that I would prefer 
water. 

But on its being explained to us that currant 
wine was in no way to be coimted with prohibited 
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drinkfl, and Scimnj having a remembrance that 
it was very nice and sweet, he consented to it at 
last with little reluctance ; and I, tasting it out of 
his glass, and coming to the conclusion that it 
was not wicked at all, partook in my turn of a 
wine-glassful of the tempting beverage in a 
tumbler of water, and told our hostess frankly 
that, on the whole, and looking back upon the 
past, I thought it nicer than anything I had ever 
tasted in my life. 

And after we had finished, and said grace, 
and everything had been cleared away, in which 
last performance Mrs. Wheeler allowed us both to 
assist her, we began to consult a delightful cuckoo 
clock, which was one of the many attractions of 
the cottage, and to ask our friends how soon we 
ought to go to the station. 

' Well, it 's nigh upon three now,' said Mr. 
Wheeler, 'and your train goes at four, as you 
say ; for I 'm often running up to Kingsden my- 
self at that time : and the way you '11 get back, 
going out at the other end of the garden, and 
across the lane, '11 be a pretty deal shorter than 
the way round by which you comed along. So 
now you rest along with us for another half-hour, 
and let mother show you some of the things 
she 've got here, and I '11 go along with you 
myself, and see you off when it 's time.' 
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I am not quite sure whether Johnny, fortified 
now by our sojourn with such good friends, and 
by a very satisfactory repast, would not have pre- 
ferred that, at the conclusion of our adventure, 
I should have been left to his sole protection and 
care ; but I was so delighted at the idea of meeting 
the clerk at the station, under the guardianship of 
our venerable Mr. Wheeler, that I told him at 
once how happy it made me to think of his escort, 
and sat contentedly on Mrs. Wheeler's knee, 
chatting about India and Vendale, and Lily and 
Captain Willis, and promising to look upon her 
now as one of my friends, and never to forget her 
as long as I lived. 

Why she looked at me so benignantly, and 
yet so sadly, and why once I detected a tear or 
two trickling all the way down a furrow in her 
kind, withered old cheek, which, however, she 
tried to wipe away unseen, I could not explain ; 
although a sort of instinct told me that there 
existed a connexion between them and the little 
garden which I had observed outside, with its 
trimly cut border, and opening lilies of the valley. 
But it was all made clear when, with a sudden 
motherly impulse, the old lady, who had been 
laughing a minute before at Johnny and Calcutta, 
bent over to kiss my forehead with the words, 
'Oh, father, isn't it like having our Ruthie 
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in the cottage, and sitting here on my knee 
again?' 

'Did she go to India? And did you call 
him — the dog — Calcutta, because of her?' I 
asked, somewhat shyly, and yet with a sort of 
notion that I should be unsympathizing if I took 
no notice of the allusion. 

'She was our little girl, dearie,' answered 
Mrs. Wheeler, 'and lived here aU her life till 
she married ; and had the Uttle room up-stairs, 
with a white bed and check curtains, which I 'U 
show you. And she used to go down that path 
every day to school, while father and I, we scarce 
knew how to get on all through the time to her 
coming back again in the afternoon, with her bag 
of books in one hand, and flowers gathered for me 
out of the hedge in the other. And when she 
married a soldier — corporal he was in his regi- 
ment, and a good man, and worthy of her — she 
went down that same path, with her straw bonnet 
and white ribbons, and the pretty lavender dress 
of some soft stuff she had made every stitch her- 
self ; and then she ran back all of a sudden, and 
threw her arms round this very neck of mine for 
another kiss, and smiled aU through her tears as she 
looked up at the house ; and " Mother," she says, 
" it pretty nigh breaks my heart to leave you and 
father, and the dear old home ; give me one more 
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blessing, mother, before I go." Ajid father and 
I, we blessed her over and over ; and then she 
went down again with her hand on her husband's 
arm, and went through that very gate, and we 
never saw her no more.' 

' Never again ? ' I asked, sadly. 

* No, dearie ; she went off to the Indies, she 
and Maxwell, and they wrote pretty near every 
other month for the first two years ; and then 
we got a letter to say they had gone what they 
call up the country with the regiment ; and after- 
wards there came another and another to say she'd 
got a little girl that was called Ruth, after me 
and her too, poor dear ! It was from Maxwell 
himself, just before his starting off for a few days 
in tents after some of them wild Indians. But 
he never came back to her no more. He was 
shot down by them black fellows, for being one of 
the best of the soldiers that was leading on against 
them, and our Ruthie was a widow at only twenty- 
two.' 

* But why didn't she come to England like I 
did ? ' I asked, with eagerness, * first to Calcutta, 
and then on the sea, and then to Southampton 
and London, and then in the train again, and 
then up the path again here ? ' 

' Ah, dearie, if only our old eyes could have 
seen her here once more ! The last thing we got 
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was a letter from herself, writteai all weak and 
straggling, saying she'd had the fever, and was 
going off in a sort of weakness, and would meet 
us both in heaven with her husband; and her 
little Ruth she said she'd leave to come home to 
us, and that she would be like what she'd been 
hersdf when she used to bring in the roses and 
lilies to mother out of her garden. That was the 
last we ever heard ; and father, he put the letter 
away in the big Bible, where her name and birth, 
and godfather and godmothers, is written down, 
with a white rose dried in it, that she brought us 
on her wedding-day, and would have him wear 
for love of her. We wrote and wrote about the 
child, but Maxwell had changed his regiment, 
and hadn't said which was his new one; and 
there was nimibers of Maxwells in his old ; and 
she in her weakness hadn't remembered to put 
the out-of-the-way place she wrote from down on 
her letter, and there was difficulties every way. 
However, we wouldn't give up, father nor I, try- 
ing and trying after the little one. And at last a 
gentleman, here, who had known Ruth, took a 
deal of trouble to make inquiries, and they said 
fever and cholera had been all through the regi- 
ment that had gone up the country — the same we 
thought was his, — and that many of the children 
had died, and the colonel, and one whole family, a 
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man and his wife and two little ones, had been 
carried off in the night with the last ; and they 
said it seemed that it was the people our Ruthie's 
baby had most likely been left with, and that it 
was one of the two. I suppose it was, dear, for ' 
that 's four, nearer five years ago, and we 've not 
got to know anything more about her. I some- 
times think I hear my child tapping at the 
window, as she would do to take us by surprise 
like when she was coming home from school ; but 
it 's only th« vine-leaves that she used to train up 
by the side of the house. You're like her, my 
dearie, and she was shy in her ways, and yet 
laughing, the same as you are. Maxwell, he gave 
us his little dog to keep against their coming home 
to us again. She laughed, and said we 'd best call 
it Calcutta, after where she was going, meaning it 
only for play ; but we did, you see,, after she was 
gone.' 

I looked at Calcutta, at that moment engaged 
in butting his head against Johnny's legs, in 
token of amity and good- will, and vaguely realised 
to myself that a whole world of tender associa- 
ticms was represented by his black coat and 
intelligent physiognomy; and I could not help 
having a sort of unspoken desire that I could lend 
myself to Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler for a month or 
so, if in any way my likeness to Ruth might result 
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in my being a comfort to them, and try to show 
them how sorry I was for their loss. Something of 
the sort, indeed, I observed to the old lady, whose 
reply was to let so very many more tears faU over 
me that I was afraid I had said what I had better 
not, and felt relieved when she took me np-stairs 
to put on my hat, and to show me * Ruthie's little 
room/ 

Such a dear little three-cornered place up in 
the roof! With a white bed, and little check 
curtains to the window, and a flower-pot on the 
winJow-ledge, with a rose-plant in it, the same 
from which the white rose was gathered, now 
lying dry and withered in the family Bible by 
her name which was so fresh in the hearts of her 
parents. I felt as if I knew her almost when I 
came down the steep stairs to rejoin my cousin ; 
and was as much inclined to cry at parting from 
Mrs. Wheeler to go to the station, as I had been 
at first when, in fear of Calcutta, I had taken 
refuge at her side, and hidden in the folds of her 
gown. But she made me promise to ask my imcle 
and aunt to allow us to come and see her again ; 
and then she found a little basket, into which my 
white chicken was tenderly packed, and told me 
that we had been so busy talking, that I had not 
seen half her pretty things, which must wait for 
next time. And then she kissed me once more, 
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and told Johnny lie had shown that he knew how 
to take care of me by bringing me along to Fir- 
tree Cottage ; and then Mr. Wheeler and Johnny, 
and Calcutta and I, went out at the back of the 
garden, and up a long meadow, and soon came 
into the very lane which he told us really did 
lead to Marleigh, and which I had thought was so 
dusty that it must be the right way. And we 
asked my cousin whether he wanted to go that 
way to buy something to eat, and felt that it was 
a very amusing notion indeed. 




CHAPTEE XIIL 

LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

I WAS not a bit unhappy now or afraid of dangers 
on the way home ; but cherished my chicken with 
tender affection, and asked Mr. Wheeler a great 
many questions, chiefly relating to the habits and 
manners of Calcutta, who, he promised, should 
* go through with his exercises the next time we 
came to see him and mother.' 

And when we arrived at the statioii at ten 
minutes before four, who should we see on the 
platform but my uncle Eric himself, who pre- 
tended to be very angry indeed with us for 
running away in the morning, and who told us 
that as he could not find a policeman, he had him- 
self come down from Vendale to Marleigh, to 
see after us as soon as the carriage had arrived 
at home with Emma and our telegraphic mes- 
sage. He had evidently been very uneasy when, 
after inquiring about us all through the village, 
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lie liad been unable to glean the slightest intelli- 
gence of the runaway pair. What a story we 
had t<J tell him! How gratefully he shook old 
Mr. Wheeler by the hand, saying that he very 
well knew Sir James Cousins, whose bailiff he was, 
and how much he thanked Mrs. Wheeler and 
him for all their kindness to us, and hoped 
Aunt Mona would come herself and thank 
them, too, some day. And then how fiercely he 
pretended to look at Johnny and me, threaten- 
ing to lock us up when we got home ; and how 
relieved I was when we wished our kind old 
Mend good-bye, and could meet the man at the 
ticket-office, without its being necessary for 
Johnny to seem ever so much older than he was, 
or to resent his saying that he was * glad our pa'd 
found us safe.' 

Uncle Eric told us, while we were waiting, 
how astonished Emma had been at seeing us go 
off with Captain Willis in the train, and that 
Mr. Sinclair, who was there on the platform, had 
waited with her, guessing what must have hap- 
pened, to see if any message would come from 
Marleigh, just as it really did come, to say that we 
should go back as soon as we could. And then, 
he said, that he and Aunt Mona had been such 
foolish people as to be very fidgety lest we should 
be frightened and hungry and not know what 
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to do; and so he had persuaded the horses to drive 
him from Vendale to Kingsden very fast indeed^ 
and had caught the next train that stopped at 
Marleighy ^nd could only find out from the man 
that we had gone down the lane to the village, 
• and were coming back by four o'clock. 

'He said that the young gentleman seemed 
bent on taking a deal of care of the young lady/ 
added my uncle, * which I was very glad indeed 
to hear, Johnny/ 

Johnny, thus applauded, grew very red all over 
his face, and said something about ' a feUow look- 
ing after ladies,' which seemed intended modestly 
to signify that he had done no more than his 
duty ; while I vividly endeavoured to impress on 
his father how very grand and brave he had been 
in all the transactions of the day. 

* I wish / had had some one to give me eggs 
and bacon and pancakes,' continued my uncle, as 
we briefly rehearsed our adventures, reserving the 
fullest account for the family conclave when we 
should arrive at home. 'If it hadn't been for 
Blair's pushing some biscuits into the carriage 
just as I was starting to catch the train, I should 
have had all the fasting, and a pair' of trouble- 
some runaways all the feasting, on this memorable 
day.' And then he made me quite happy by say- 
ing that we hadn't been reaUy naughty at ail ; 
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but that half the fault was that of the Kingsden 
porter who had locked us in in such a hurry, and 
the other half — well, he supposed it was Captain 
Willis's; to which I demurred, as I thought it was 
a little bit ours, too, for not having been on the 
watch; upon which it was settled that only a 
quarter of the blame attached to him, and the 
remainder to Johnny and me, leaving, when 
fractionally divided, an exact balance of half a 
quarter to each of us as our lawful share. 

Then the train came up, and I was very glad 
to get in imder my uncle's care, and to show him my 
chicken, which I called Master Wheeler always 
afterwards, and to think what a long interesting 
story I should have to write to papa in my next 
letter, and how surprised Aunt Mona would be 
at hearing where we had spent the day. 

What a grand evening we had — much plea- 
santer, as I observed to Johnny, than if we hadn't 
been lost, because there was the positive satisfac- 
tion of our having come back all safe, and of our 
having as much to tell as if we had been living a 
story in a book and were reading out all about 
ourselves. I was rather sorry for Emma that she 
shouldn't have been lost too, now that it was all 
right; but she said she thouglit it was much 
better that she should not have been so careless 
as to allow herself to be carried off, and that she 
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had had to try and make her papa and mamma 
less anxious. ' I am sorry, however, that you 
were so frightened, Susie,' she added ; ' I should 
have been able to keep you from thinking the dog 
would hurt you/ 

Now, as my own private belief was, and is still, 
that Emma, being as completely unacquainted as 
we were with Calcutta's high character and excel- 
lent principles, would have run away from him 
quite as fast, and perhaps faster than we did, I 
could not reply to her observation otherwise than 
by saying so ; which I regret to say brought on 
a very decided coolness on her part, resulting the 
next morning in our both getting somewhat into 
trouble. 

Somehow or other everything went wrong that 
day. When Miss Allen came, it was discovered 
that my sum had been rubbed out, instead of 
being kept for me, like the bacon and beans which 
the boy who went to school would not have for 
dinner, and therefore had brought up to him at 
every successive meal until he ate, and actually 
liked, it. And then she asked us both if we could 
remember it, and I could not quite ; but Emma 
said she thought she could quite well, having seen 
it when it was put down first. And as Miss Allen 
was in a hurry, she told her that she might write 
it down for me ; and I know that she put in 9's 
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and 7's in two or three places where they hadn't 
been before ; and I told her she did it on pur- 
pose to make it hard, and that I should like her 
sums to be all 9's and 8*8 and nothing else. 
To which she answered that it would not make 
much difference to her, as she was not likely to 
be frightened by them as I was ; and this made 
me angry all the more. 

Then afterwards, and when I had been stupid 
over it, and it had been put by for me to do in 
the afternoon before I might work in my garden, 
we had our music-lesson, and unluckily, after the 
A minor scale, it was a duet which we played 
together. And there was a place that we gene- 
rally liked very much, where we crossed hands 
and I made a little run in the treble, called a 
cadenza, with a shake at the top of the piano, 
which I had practised till I knew it quite per- 
fectly. But this time we could not agree whether 
my hand should go under Emma's or not, and she 
would not let me put it over hers as I ought to 
have done ; and I said that I liked playing alone 
a great deal better, upon which she stopped short, 
' and told Miss Allen that I would not let her play 
her part. And then there was another trouble, 
and Miss Allen shook her little curls three 
times, as she always did when she was thinking 
what to say when anything was very bad, and 
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said, ' I'm afraid, Susie, that yesterday's being 
made much of has not done you any good. If 
this comes from your being spoilt, and thinking 
yourself of importance ' 

I didn't think myself of importance or any- 
thing of the sort, and I interrupted Miss Allen 
to say so, which she said was very rude, as it most 
certainly was. Emma, meantime, looked very sad 
over my misdemeanours, and went out of her way 
to say that she thought I. would try to do better ; 
when she knew all the time that I was provoked 
by her ways, and that she played out of time in 
the bass, and didn't care about music a bit. 

I was cross and naughty all the morning, and 
Emma did all her lessons so well that I told my- 
self it was on purpose to vex me ; and when, it 
being Saturday afternoon, Miss Allen had gone 
away, and instead of running out to my garden, I 
had to finish a French* exercise and do my sum 
all through in the school-room, I felt about as 
rebellious as I had ever been in my life. There I 
sat, my slate and pencil in my hand, and my feet 
tapping against the nearest chair with • indigna- 
tion. The figures in Emma's writing all looked 
in my eyes like rows of personal enemies, and 
there was a particularly vicious 9 which seemed 
to be the reason why one line of longitude in the 
addition came differently when added from the 
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top, to what it was when added from the bottom ; 
and that particular 9 I christened in my revenge 
Miss Emma Forrester, which I felt to be rath^er 
a relief to my angry temper. By-and-by Emma 
came in, singing aU out of tune, and I looked up 
and said it was, and that I wished she wouldn't 
sing. And she laughed and said my music that 
morning hadn't been quite so good as to prove 
that I knew whether she was out of tune or not ; 
while I knew that it had nothing to do with it, 
and that I was right. 

Til write and tell my papa of you,' I said; 
' I am going to ask him to send presents to Johnny 
and Lily, and every one'; but I'll tell him not to 
send one to you, or if he does, it shall be an ugly 
idol, or something that won't look nice at all.' 

Upon which Emma said that she wasn't one 
that cared for presents, and that she would not 
have taken the chicken for anything from poor 
people like Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler. 

'They're not poor,' I said; 'not a bit.' 

' No, rich people,' answered my cousin. 

'They're not rich — you know they're not,' I 
said angrily. And then followed a sad series of 
recrimmations, with this difference, that my cousin 
looked good and seemed ever so much better than 
me all the time ; while I launched out into a 
description of all that I would 'tell my papa,' and 
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angrily imparted to her that I thought she was a 
yellow tulip and a peacock, only she hadn't a 
beautiful tail to spread, but that she was quite as 
proud as if she had ; and in return Emma said 
that the reason why her papa and mamma were 
kind to me, was because they cared for my papa, and 
that, if it hadn't been for wishing to please him, 
they wouldn't have had me at Vendale at all. 

But the worst of it was that Emma told me I 
need not expect her to finish the little bit of the 
border of an illumination which was to go by that 
night's carrier to Lily as my birthday present, and 
which I could not do myself, as it involved a very 
elaborate tail of a y which lost itself in the trailing 
tendrils of a tall leaf. Although, with Miss 
Allen's help, I had managed the rest, I had 
trusted Emma, who was very clever in drawing, 
to show me how to complete it, as our governess 
had not had time. I begged and entreated, 
but in vain. My cousin said she was not giving 
the present, and that I might have behaved pro- 
perly to her if I expected her to help me ; and 
after supplicating her to relent, I yielded to a 
torrent of wrathful tears ; and when Aunt Mona 
suddenly appeared, and asked what was the mat- 
ter, I told her that, in addition to being a peacock, 
I thought Emma was an unkind hypocrite, and 
that I should be very glad if she might go to 
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school instead of Johnny, and leave him to be my 
companion at Vendale. 

My aunt looked very grave when I had given 
way to my full burst of indignation. 

'Hush, Susie,' she said; 'you must not speak 
to me of Emma in that manner. Emma, how is 
this ? Did you refuse to keep your promise to 
Susie about finishing her present for her ? ' 

Emma looked rather confused. ' She has been 
naughty all day, mamma ; and called me those 
things ; Miss Allen will tell you how cross she 
was this morning.' 

' That does not answer my question. Did 
you say you would not do the border for Susie P ' 

' Yes, mamima,' said Emma, rather hesita- 
tingly ; ' but if you wish, I can do it.' 

* No,' answered my aunt, gravely, * you can 
go and play if you like. I will do it for Susie as 
it was promised to her. Susie, you may bring it 
to me in the drawing-room as soon as you have 
finished that sum.' 

Emma looked rather crest-fallen, and so did I, 
for my aunt's tone in speaking to me was far too 
grave to allow me for a moment to imagine that 
she regarded with anything but great seriousness 
the temper in which I had indulged ; and as she 
sent my cousin away, and left me once more alone 
with my sum, something in her manner startled 
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me into a conviction that I had grieved her very 
much, and into a general idea that my best 
plan would be to try with all my might, and if 
possible to get it right by myself, which, indeed, 
I did in less than twenty minutes. 

Then, putting away my slate, and with a very 
heavy heart and downcast countenance, I went 
to the shelf where, wrapped in silver paper, lay 
my nearly-finished present to Lily, and carried it 
through the long passage to the drawing-room 
door. 

' Come in,' said my aunt's voice, as I knocked 
timidly. And then, very gravely, she took out 
her colour-box, and finished the little bit which 
my fingers were too unskilled to accomplish; 
while I, feeling that I would give anything not 
to have said those angry words, and to have 
grieved her, longed, oh, so intensely, that she 
would break the silence and say something, any- 
thing, to make me feel less unhappy. 

My present to Lily looked very pretty. It 
was a scroll that I had bought with my own 
money, ready traced, and which Miss Allen had 
shown me how to fill in with colours out of a box 
that had been my aunt's birthday present. The 
words were — 

BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY, 

and this was siirrounded by a pretty painted border 
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of leaves and lilies of the valley in which, as I 
before observed, the very elaborate ramifications 
belonging to the tail of the final y lost themselves. 

' Lily will like it very much, I daresay,' said 
my aunt, as she showed me how to put it into an 
Oxford frame which the carpenter had made for 
me ; * I hope she will do more than like it — that 
she will be humble and lowly like a true lily.' 

I knew quite well that I had been very much 
the reverse, and that my Aunt Mona felt that it 
had been so ; and I began to wish very much that 
I could have that day to spend over again, and 
that I could in any way redeem my character and 
take away her sorrow as she looked so sad and 
grieved. 

* You may take it to Blair to have ready for 
the carrier,' she said, after it had been packed up 
and directed ; ' apd then come back to me, Susie.' 

But when I came back, visitors were in the 
drawing-room ; and just as they went away, and 
when, peeping forth from the school-room door, 
I was about to return as desired, a hasty message 
came from the village to say that Jane Moore, a 
little Sunday scholar in my aunt's own class, had 
been badly burnt, ' and would Mrs. Forrester come 
down directly.' 

Of course my aunt had started in a minute, 
and she was soon followed by Uncle Eric; and 
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all tliat long Saturday afternoon I wandcfred 
about, trying to avoid meeting Emma, but now 
and then doing so unexpectedly in the garden, 
upon which we politely pretended not to see each 
other, and walked off immediately to opposite 
points of the compass. We went to bed at half- 
past eight o'clock as usual, after having been pre- 
sided over at tea by Blair, who informed us that 
a message had come to her for cotton wool and 
other things, and that the doctor, *and what's 
more, missus,' Blair added, loyally, thought Janie 
wouldn't last much through the night* 

'Which is a warning to you, young ladies, 
and most particular to you. Master Johnny, 
being given to playing with fire, and heating 
of the poker red-hot, never to do so no more, 
seeing what it comes to at last,' concluded the 
housekeeper ; * though Janie, poor little dear, was 
innocent of doing any of them sort of things, 
and was caught hold of by reason of her little 
brother going too near the fire, and she, running 
forward to save him, had a coal jump out all of 
a sudden on her pinafore, and couldn't get no 
one in time to put it out.' 

We were all very grave and quiet, even 
Johnny being sobered down by the sad thought 
of suffering and pain and death which had been 
brought before us. I was sorry at that moment 
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for having called Emma a painted tulip ; and when 
we had gone to bed without my aunt's special 
Saturday night visit to talk over the past week 
and the coming Sunday, I went still further and 
told my cousin that, on thinking over it, I was 
willing further to recall my designation of her as 
a proud peacock. But she did not answer, and 
after a time we went to sleep. 

The next morning at breakfast we asked my 
aunt how Janie was. ' She is quite well now,' she 
answered softly; * little Janie will never know 
pain or sickness any more.' 

Then we knew that she was dead, and were all 
very silent. I wished that I had not called my 
cousin an unkind hypocrite. Janie's death made 
me feel how wrong it had all been, though I could 
not exactly say why; and I would have given 
anything now to recall the angry tempers of the 
day before. 

After breakfast we went with my aunt to the 
Sunday-school. We used to sit on each side of 
her, and say our lessons and ansWer her questions 
with the other children of the class ; and on this 
morning we all looked grave and sad as we 
noticed the vacant place. Janie had been one of 
the most regular and attentive in the class, and 
the other girls had looked upon her as onq of their 
particular favourites. How we missed the neat 
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print dress, and the little hat with the lavender 
ribbon, and almost waited for her thoughtfiil 
answers and gentle voice ! 

Aunt Mona told us all then about Janie — 
about how anxious she had been to know that her 
little brother had not been hurt ; how patient in 
all her pain ; how peaceful in her departure. She 
had sent us all her love, and to say that she would 
meet us by-and-by, and that she was first inside 
the golden gates for Jesus Christ's sake. We 
could hardly believe that anything so great had 
come to one of us children, that of that very class 
to which we belonged one was before the throne 
with the Saviour, of whom we could only speak 
and think, but whom we had not seen ; and when 
we went to church, I wondered what the temple 
was like in which little Jane, who had sat last 
Sunday by the communion rails, was now wor- 
shipping, and whether she had seen my mamma 
there, and told lier that we had been in the same 
class together, and all about me. 

In the afternoon Emma and I were called as 
usual for our reading and talk. My uncle had 
taken Johnny with him to a little meeting which 
he held at the far end of the parish every other 
Sunday, so Aunt Mona told us to come to his 
study where she was sitting. My heart was 
heavy — heavy about the misdoings of the day 
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before— heavy about Janie Moore, though not for 
her, — and heavy at having, I knew, grieved my 
aunt. She, however, said, at first, nothing 
of what had passed^ and we read as usual in 
alternate verses. We were at the Sermon on the 
Mount, and went through the Beatitudes without 
any interruption. Then she paused : '"Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God." That is a very great blessing,' 
she said ; ' I would rather be a peace-maker than 
a peace-breaker. Think of being called the 
children of God. I think Httle Janie was one of 
the peace-makers. Her poor mother said to me 
last night that if there was any little contention 
among the others, she used to speak so gently and 
lovingly, that it was almost always checked ; and 
that she never seemed to think of herself.' 

I felt that I had been a peace-breaker. Sir 
IsEiac Newton, on his pedestal, looked as if he 
knew it. I thought of the painted tulip, and 
glanced furtively at him. It seemed to me that 
he knew all about that, too. I thought of the 
proud peacock, and once more threw an inquiring 
eye on the brow of the great man. I fancied 
almost that he frowned, and was remembering 
that also. I was very, very unhappy, 'Oh, Aunt 
Mona, I'm so sorry,' I sobbed, * so very, very 
sorry. I told Emma I was for part of it last 
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night, and now I am for it all ; and I'll not ask 
Papa to send you an ugly idol, Emma, or tell 
him I think — I mean I thought — you proud and 
vain. Oh, Aunt Mona, do forgive me ! ' 

*I am sure Emma will, Susie, if you are 
really sorry,' answered my aunt, gently; 'and 
you must ask Jesus to forgive you, and to help 
you to be a peace-maker and not a peace-breaker. 
And Emma, you, too, who are older than Susie, 
must have some remembrances of yesterday that 
are not happy ones.' 

Emma looked down. ' I'm very sorry, mamma, 
for anything that was wrong;' and then, perhaps, 
with a thought of Janie in her mind, she added 
to my surprise, ' I ought to have been kinder.' 

' You lost an opportunity, dear Emma,' said my 
aunt, ' of overcoming a fit of proud, angry temper, 
and of aiding Susie. You had an opportunity of 
doing a little kindness — a promised kindness, 
remember; and she, too, lost one of conquering 
herself, and of winning a victory in the King's 
cause. Lost opportunities can never come again.* 

Sir Isaac looked, as before, almost as if he would 
shake his head in sadness, and my aunt's voice 
was sad, too. 'Never come again' fell sorrowfully 
on my ear, as it had done in that very room on a 
previous occasion. 

' And this is the Lost Property Office, aunt 
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Mona/ I said, mournfully ; * even here we can't 
get them back.' 

She smiled for a minute, stroking back my 
hair as I laid my head against her lap, and 
looked sorrowfully up into her face. 'Ifo, not 
even in the Lost Property Office, little Susie. 
Perhaps lost tempers may be regained here. I 
hope they may ; but lost opportunities, never.' 

And then she spoke to us so solemnly, and yet 
so simply, of each day's opportunities of serving 
Jesus, and of fighting for Him in our child-lives, 
and of glorifying Him while we could, until, like 
little Janie, called into His presence, that I think 
we went away with a sense of what a great thing 
it was to live, and to have opportunities here 
which we might seize ; and I know that our arms 
were round each other as, after we left Aunt Mona, 
we went down the path to our gardens in hopes 
of finding some pure white flowers which we 
wanted to bring to little Janie's mother. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MARLEIGH AGAIN. 

I WAS quite important in my correspondence in 
the week following that of our adventure. I had 
to write to Captain Willis at Malta, and to tell 
him how Johnny and I had got on on that me- 
morable day ; and another long letter went off to 
India, with the same interesting narrative more 
ftilly detailed; it being fortunate that in the 
course of their composition I was excused from 
my usual copies by Miss Allen. 

Then, in my turn, I received a delightful note 
of thanks from Lily. She told me how pleased 
she had been with my present, and that she looked 
at it very often indeed. She mentioned further 
the number of her other birthday presents, and 
told me that she had had a cake, which had been 
cut at tea-time, and a little Samuel from her 
\mcle, which had been placed at the top of her 
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book-shelves. Also she had once found a bird's 
nest, with four eggs in it, and had been given a 
new piece for the piano, called * Ma belle,' which 
meant * My beauty ; ' and was going out to tea 
that evening with Fanny Martin, so that 'she 
could not write any more,' except to say that her 
mamma had a plan in her head which she was 
not to tell me for anything, only perhaps I could 
guess — though no, she didn't wish me to, and 
remained ' my very loving Lily.' 

Of course, I could not guess what the plan 
was, but I very shortly found out; for only a 
fortnight after, a servant knocked at the school- 
room door to say that a lady was in the drawing- 
room who would like to see us all, especially Miss 
Susie, although my aunt happened to be out ; 
and, much wondering, we went by Miss Allen's 
desire to the drawing-room. And then who 
should be on the sofa but Mrs. Alison herself, 
with Lily ? And oh, how delighted I was ! only 
being, however, a little disappointed because Lily 
at first seemed rather shy, and didn't tell me, as 
I told her, how very, very glad she was, and how 
she had longed for us to meet again. I talked 
most to her, and Emma to Mrs. Alison ; and when 
she smiled at my pleasure, and at all we had to 
say to each other, Emma smiled too, and said she 
was very fond of children ; and after that Lily 
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asked me how old she was^ and seemed a little 
afraid of her, feeling that she must be rather 
grown up, and beyond being a child herself, to 
say she was fond of them. 

After a little while my aunt came in ; and she 
and Mrs. Alison were soon friends, because she 
knew my papa so well in India, and had been a 
friend of my mamma's, too ; and Aunt Mona said 
she and Lily must spend the day with us, and 
stay and see Uncle Eric. And I heard Mrs. 
Alison say that she was staying for a month on a 
visit to Lady Cousins, who lived about twelve 
nules off at Marleigh, and that she had lent her 
her carriage for the day, and so she would 
remain. 

* Marleigh ! ' said Aunt Mona ; * why, I did 
not know that Lady Cousins had returned from 
abroad.' And then followed the story of Johnny's 
and my expedition of the previous moiith, in which 
Lily especially seemed deeply interested. 

*We must certainly make friends with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler,' said Mrs. Alison; and she 
told Lily that she would take her to see them, 
and the bees and the chickens. 

* And Calcutta,' I added. 

*0h, certainly — and Calcutta,' said Mrs. 
Alison. And then Lily and I were allowed to go 
out together, and I said I would show her my 
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things, and took her to my own particular cup- 
board, and brought out my doll — her namesake 
— and many other attractive properties, and told 
her who had given them to me, and all about 
them. 

* But you *re only half glad to see me, Lily,' 
I said, with a place in my heart in which, because 
Lily was so quiet, some quick disappointment had 
taken up its habitation ; * not very, very, very, 
like I am. Oh, Lily, I've wanted so much to see 
you again ; I called her Lily after you, and my 
favourite flower is lily of the valley ; and I cried 
for you when I came here, and I've thought 
about you, oh, ever so much ! Lily, aren't you 
more than a little glad to see me P Perhaps you 
love Fanny Martin best, however,' I added, with 
a sudden touch of jealousy, and with a remem- 
brance of the mention of that unknown young 
lady in the letter. 

* Fanny Martin ! ' exclaimed my friend, in 
some sui'prise; *why, I don't like her. She's 
greedy. She ate nearly the whole cake the other 
evening.' 

'The whole cake!' I exclaimed, with yeC a 
sort of thankfiilness for the achievement which 
had prevented Lily from liking her better than 
me. ' And was it a very large one P ' 

* About as large as this,' said Lily, spreading- 
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out her hands to an extent which would have led 
to a miraculous estimate of Miss Martin's powers 
in disposing of cake ; ' but, oh, Susie, I heard 
Lady Cousins say such a dreadful thing to mamma 
to-day. I forgot to ask mamma while we came 
along how it could be, because she was telling me 
a story ; and, besides, there was a lady in the car- 
riage whom we dropped at Vendale ; but I must 
tell you/ 

* What is it P ' I asked, eagerly. 

* Why, when mamma said this morning about 
our coming to see you, and your uncle and aunt, 
and spoke of going by train. Lady Cousins begged 
her to take the carriage, and what do you think 
she said P She said, " You had much better take 
the carriage; all the time I have had this in- 
fluenza, the horses have been eating their heads off 
in the stable." ' 

' Eating their heads off ! ' I exclaimed. 

*Yes; that was what she said exactly. It 
sounds very dreadful, don't you think so P But 
the thing is, I can't see how they can. They 
might even eat each other's heads off, but their 
own is what I can't make out. I looked at them 
to-day, but their heads are all right, and so I 
suppose these can't be the same, and, perhaps, the 
others are very ill, and Lady Cousins was afraid 
of these doing the same.' 
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*No, I can't see how they could/ I added, 
thoughtfully, * because, you see, their mouths are 
in their heads, and we couldn't bite our own 
heads/ And Lily and I opened our mouths very 
wide, and closed then, again, as if to satisfy our- 
selves that such a performance would indeed be 
beyond our capabilities. 

* We could eat each other's, perhaps, if we 
really wished it,' we agreed ; but it remained an 
insoluble puzzle to us that the horses should have 
been employing themselves during the time of 
Lady Cousins' influenza in the startling occupa- 
tion of eating their heads off. 

What a pleasant afternoon followed! After 
her first shyness had worn off, and her awe of 
Emma, Lily was all that I could have desired, 
and told me that she had longed very much in- 
deed to see me again ; and, when she had gone to 
bed the night before, had counted the hours to 
our meeting, and had foimd they made about 
seventeen and a half. And she told me that 
though she had often seen Fanny Martin, she 
could never, even without reference to the cake 
transaction, like her half as much as she liked 
me ; so that on that point my anxieties were set 
at rest. 

Then my Uncle Eric and Mrs. Alison had 
a long, long talk together, mostly about my 
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mamma. Mrs. Alison had known her, and nursed 
her when she was ill, and had a great many 
things to tell of her ; and he seemed so pleased, 
and glad, and happy to hear about those last days, 
while I ahnost wondered that I should have be- 
longed to one who, even before she went to be an 
angel in heaven, was so pure, and tender, and 
lovely, as Mrs. Alison said. 

But even the pleasures of that day were 
eclipsed by those of a day in the following week, 
when we all went over to Lady Cousins quite 
early and stayed till eight o'clock in the evening, 
and drove home by moonlight, and were not in 
bed till nearly eleven o'clock, concerning which 
finishing touch to the glories of our visit to Mar- 
leigh Park, I wrote particularly to papa, and 
spoke to my intimate friends for many weeks 
after. 

What a day we had ! The very turnpike 
people laughed at us as we made wreaths for our 
hats from flowers which w^ gathered on the 
banks when we walked up the hiQs ; and Lady 
Cousins let us do all sorts of delightful things out 
of doors — let us see the deer, and help to feed 
them in the park, and ride on a pony in the 
avenue — a pony which, to my satisfaction, showed 
no sign of having been engaged in eating its 
head oS. Then she sent us down to the lake with 
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one of the gamekeepers, where we rowed about, 
and landed on a desert island, on which we tried 
to fancy ourselves B/obinson Crusoe, the only 
drawback being that when Johnny was Crusoe, 
and the gamekeeper kindly consented to be his 
man Friday, there arose a difficulty as to our own 
position in theasland, which was at last, however, 
solved by Emma's suggestion that we might be 
the savages. These we immediately became, exe- 
cuting a . sort of war-dance roimd and round on 
the miniature strand. It certainly was an impe- 
diment to our fully entering into all the circum- 
stances of the representation, that, the island 
being only a few yards in diameter, it was almost 
impossible to believe that Johnny and the game- 
keeper could not see us ; and I could not help 
fancying that I heard an exclamation from the 
latter sounding like *they be uncommon like 
painted savages, all three on 'em,' which I sensi- 
tively interpreted to mean that, though our hair 
was all down our shoulders, and we had stuck 
crow's feathers in our hats the better to carry out 
our delusion, we had by no means completely suc- 
ceeded in so doing. 

After dinner we — my aunt and imcle, and 
Mrs. Alison and Lady Cousins, and all — went 
down to see Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler; and Mrs. 
Wheeler insisted on our taking tea in her garden 
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— such tea, and with sucli cream in it, as I thought 
I had never tasted in my life. And then how 
proudly Johnny and I dwelt upon the details of 
our adventure, and showed to Lily and Emma 
and Uncle Eric the terrible board with the state- 
ment that man-traps and spring-guns were set 
there ! while Lady Cousins laughed, and said that 
she would have it altered by a single word being 
introduced, and it would be, 'Man-traps and 
spring-guns not set here/ 

And then I was rather ashamed because 
Johnny revealed my fears as to our haying got 
into By-path Meadow, leading to Doubting 
Castle ; and I was afraid that Mr. Wheeler would 
be hurt at the inference that I might at first have 
mistaken him for Giant Despair. Eut he was 
very kind, and did not mind at all, and made 
Calcutta do all sorts of wonderful things — pre- 
tend to be a soldier and fall down dead, and dance 
a hornpipe, and learn his lessons in a comer, and 
a great deal besides— tiU we thought that he was 
almost too clever for a mere dog, and I ventured 
to suggest that he might be a prince, or some- 
thing in disguise, like Beauty and the Beast ; and 
Mrs. Wheeler, though she said the idea had never 
struck her before, evidently intended to think 
about it. 

While we were looking at the bees and the 
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chickens, she told Uncle Eric and my aunt all 
about Ruth and her baby ; and I saw him make 
notes in his pocket-book of places and dates, and 
wondered why he was so carefiil about remem- 
bering them. And when we came home, after 
Mrs. Alison had promised to come with Lily and 
stay at Yendale, when she should leave Lady 
Cousins, we all three came to the conclusion that 
it was unlikely that, even if we had possessed 
Aladdin's lamp, we could have fashioned for our- 
selves a vision of more delights than those of our . 
second day at Marleigh. 



CHAPTER XY. 

DARK DAYS. 

My first real sorrowful days, next to the sorrowful 
ones when I left papa in India, came that autumn. 
Mrs. Alison and Lily had gone away, and Johnny 
had gone to school, and had written word that 
Dr. Mexfield was very kind and the fellows were 
first-rate. And later, that he himself felt verv 
comfortable also. And Emma and I were rather 
blank at being without him, and felt it dreary 
not to have him working in his garden close to 
ours, and playing at hide-and-seek, and above all, 
gathering blackberries in the field for blackberry 
jam. 

* He 's never cross,' I said to Emma, as engaged 
in the fascinating pursuit last mentioned, we cal- 
culated with darkened lips how* much more we 
should have gathered in the afternoon had my 
cousin been present. 
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*N"o, he isn't/ said Emma. *I sometimes 
used to wonder that he was never put out 
about things that would have worried other 
people.' 

* I think it 's in his cheeks/ I said, gravely ; 
* do you know, Emma, I Ve noticed that people 
with nice round cheeks, or at least, plump ones, 
don't feel cross like other people P ' 

* I don't know,' said Emma, weighing my pro- 
position with some doubtfulness, and then feeling 
her own. *I don't think papa's and mamma's 
are, and yet they are never cross.' 

* Oh, but they are quite diflferent, so is papa 
— so is — Mrs. Alison and people like that,' I 
added, feeling instinctively that their goodness 
was to be estimated on a different basis. 'Eut 
I mean children like us: there's Johnny, and 
then Lily, and the Sinclairs, and Kitty Brown 
in the Simday-school, who's so good-natured, 
and lets them pidl her about so. Yes, I 
think it 's true,' I continued ; * but I 'm afraid 
mine aren't at all, and I 'm sometimes cross, you 
know.' 

Whether Johnny's attractions depended or 
not upon the features commented on, I am not 
at this distance of time able to say ; but I know 
that his departure made a great diflference in our 
pleasures. 
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Greater cares, however, came later — ^newsfrom 
India in long letters from papa to my uncle, say- 
ing that he was going up the coimtry with his 
regiment to put down some sort of rebellion 
amongst some of the natives ; and in shorter ones 
to me, telling me to ask God my Father in heaven 
to cover his head, and to bring him back safely 
from his expedition. 

Then two or three mails went by without 
letters; and I half fancied that my uncle and 
aunt looked very anxious and uneasy when they 
read articles in the Times about India, though 
they only answered my questions with reminders 
that in far-away provinces there were not such 
regular posts as in parts where papa had. been 
before. I noticed that at prayers Uncle Eric used 
to put in a special bit about those in far countries 
who might be exposed to danger and sickness; 
and as the weeks went on, although now and 
then in the regular course of lessons and play 
I forgot my anxiety, I could not help feeling, 
more than seeing, that there was cause for great 
uneasiness. 

And so autunm drew to a close, and winter 
set in, and we were already talking of Christmas 
presents and of Johnny's return, and I was in- 
dulging in a sort of notion that good news from 
India must come with the next mail, when, one 
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moming, Lady Cousins drove over from Marleigh, 
and asked to see Uncle Eric directly. We could 
not think what she wanted; but suddenly, in 
crossing the hall, I caught the words from the 
drawing-room door, 'from my brother being in 
the same regiment ' 

I did not hear anything more, and the words 
did not make any impression on me at the time, 
as I was just starting for a walk to the Sinclairs 
with Miss Allen and Emma. But I wondered 
why my uncle and aunt looked so grave at dinner; 
and then when he said he was going to drive over 
for the letters by the second post, and Aunt Mona 
said she would go with him, I wondered why his 
glance should rest on me somewhat sadly, as when, 
on my first arrival, he seemed to look for my 
mamma's likeness in my eyes. 

When they came home from Kingsden, Aunt 
Mona called Emma and spoke to her alone in her 
own room ; and when my cousin came back, she 
almost looked as if she had been crying. And all 
the evening she was so strangely kind and gentle 
to me that I could not think what I had done to 
deserve it, and then thought she must be return- 
ing good for evil, as no other circumstances seemed 
to me to account for such marked attentions, and 
I could not remember what I had done that was 
unkind. Indeed, when she insisted on my having 
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the first reading of a book of fairy stories wliich. 
we both ardently coveted, I told her that I was 
very sorry if I had been cross or anything, to 
which remark she made no reply. 

But when we were in bed I heard a faint 
muffled sob from Emma's comer of the room; 
and though her face was under the bedclothes, I 
felt sure that she was crying. 

* What 's the matter, Emma ? ' I asked, with 
surprise. 

No answer. 

*Emma, I'm sure you're unhappy,' I per- 
sisted ; * do tell me what it is.' 

But I could not get any answer to my en- 
treaties ; until at last my cousin, unable to evade 
my inquiries, promised to tell me next day, or 
rather that her mamma would tell me, and soon 
after fell asleep. 

I, however, did not sleep. I began to wonder, 
and with the unnatural excitement of the hour in 
which one's usual sleep has been prevented, I 
began to put two and two together, and to ponder 
over the day's events : Lady Cousins' visit, my 
aunt and uncle's grave sadness, the visit for letters 
to Kingsden, Emma's unusual consideration, my 
uncle's special words of blessing when I had 
wished him good-night, and then my cousin's 
tears and assurance that I should hear all the 
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next day. Something was wrong. Could it be 
bad news about papaP But then what could 
Lady Cousins' visit have to say to h\m ? 

Suddenly, with the remembrance of her words, 
which had come to my ears from the drawing- 
room, came a recollection that when we had gone 
to Marleigh she had said to Uncle Eric, 'You 
know Susie and I must be friends ; her father is the 
colonel of my brother's regiment.' In a moment 
the truth flashed on my conviction. She had 
heard something from her brother which she had 
come to tell him, and that something was that 
papa was ill or dead. 

I did not wait a moment, but jumping up 
softly, and putting a large shawl round me 
which was at the foot of my bed, I stole out of 
the room without disturbing Emma, and ran along 
the passages, with all my hair down about my 
shoulders, to the drawing-room door. Then I 
stopped. I heard my imcle's voice inside, and 
knew that they were all at prayers, and I planted 
myself so that the outer green baize door would 
hide me when the servants should come out. I 
opened it a little bit, quite noiselessly, and then 
could more distinctly hear the words he was say- 
ing. He was asking God to be a father to the 
orphan and fatherless, and I knew he was praying 
for me. 

M 
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None of the servants saw me, as I made my- 
self as small as possible behind the door when 
they came out ; but I heard Blair say, * Poor 
little dear, she will know to-morrow ! ' in answer 
to a remark from one of the others as they went 
down-stairs ; and I felt that she spoke of me too. 

And then I ran into the drawing-room, and 
hid my face in Aunt Mona's lap, and begged her 
to tell me everything about papa ; and when I 
looked up in her face, I saw that she was crying 
too much to speak. But she took me in her arms, 
and wrapped the shawl all round me, and brought 
me close to the fire, and let me nestle closely 
against her, while she said, * My little Susie ! my 
poor child ! ' and that was all. 

Uncle Eric told me then. He said they wished 
to keep it from me till after my night's sleep, but 
that I had guessed a good deal. Lady Cousins 
had just heard from her brother that they had 
had a very troublesome chase after the native 
rebels, who had led them a long way into the 
interior; and now they had come back, after 
having met only one or two European families 
for weeks. Colonel Grant, he said, had been 
slightly wounded, but although it had seemed to 
be but a trifling affair, he had been seized by 
fever at the end of the expedition, and was, he 
feared, dying fast. 
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* This is all Lady Cousins could tell me/ said 
my uncle ; * she got the letter this morning, and 
Aunt Mona and I went to Kingsden to see if there 
was anything for us by the second post.' 

* And was there P ' I asked, feverishly. 

* Yes, dear Susie,' said my uncle, gently, * a 
letter with a strange handwriting on the cover, 
which has evidently been delayed for weeks in 
the interior, just as was the letter from Lady 
Cousins' brother. Inside are a few words written 
in pencil by your own dear father.' 

My uncle let me see them, and with tlie fire- 
light dancing on the pg^per I read the brdi^en 
sentences which,' in his weakiiess, he had traced, 
with a last thought of his Susie in his heart :—r 

' Dear Forrester, 

^ I am sinking fast, and I leave my Susie to 
you and your dear wife ; you will be father and 
mother to her for her mother's sake, and the God 
of the fatherless will be hers. You will find that 
all my worldly matters are arcanged for her. May 
God bless you both for all =*' 

There the letter end^ed^ but a line was added 
by a strange officer, saying that Colonel Grant 
had been too weak to finish the note, which must 
go instantly; that he was sinking, they feared 
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very fast indeed, and that lie grieved to be the 
sender of such bad tidings. 

That was all they could tell me ; and now that 
I knew all I could not cry, but could only say, 
* Papa ! papa ! ' 

* When shall we hear again P * I asked, after 
some minutes. 

*I can't tell,' said my uncle. *It may be 
soon, but from that hill country it is often very 
doubtful whether letters can catch the Calcutta 
mails.' 

I was too weary and too much stricken for 
more. But he carried me up-stairs in his arms, 
and Aunt Mona tucked me into my bed, and knelt 
down and prayed a very few words by my side to 
the Father of the fatherless, and sat by me quietly 
till I fell asleep ; and when I woke up in the 
morning she was there again, and helped me to 
dress with her own hands, and let me be with 
her all the day, for I was weary, weary, weary, 
— too weary even to cry, and with only a sort of 
feeling over me that for me everything in the 
whole world was changed for always. 

And in the afternoon, straying by myself 
into the schoolroom, I opened my desk, and saw 
there the letter I had partly copied to my papa, 
whom I would never see again. It began, — 

* My own darling Papa, — I have a great many 
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things to tell you. I am making Christmas 
presents. I am going to make a mat for Aunt 
Mona, and I am going to buy a book for Emma, 
called " Holiday Stories; " and I am going to buy a 
knife for Johnny, and I am going to make a pair of 
cuffs for Miss Allen, because her hands get so blue 
and cold ; and what do you think 1 am going to 
make for Uncle Eric P and it is nearly done, only 
you mustn't tell the secret, though I remember 
you can't, because it will be Christmas before 
you get this, and you won't want to tell back my 
secret by telegraph ; — ^I am going to make him a 
very fine pen- wiper for his table in the study ; it 
just looks like a flag called Union Jack, but really 
there is stuff underneath for wiping pens. My 

dear, dear papa, how I wish ' 

That was all. I had not written any farther. 
I should never, never finish that letter. When I 
had read it, I folded it up, and put it away in the 
secret part of my desk, and then I was able to 
cry for the dear, dear father who would never 
more need letters from his Susie, 




CHAPTER XVI. 

' FOUND.' 

How quickly one can write of weeks which take 
Ibng to live ! That last month of the year was 
indeed a long oUe for me, though they were all so 
kind and tended foi* me. I had never quite known 
how the hope of meeting my father once more had 
been the underlying thought of my life. I had 
taken such pains with my miifiic because he would 
be so pleased. I had learnt favourite pieces of 
t)oetry with the hope of saying them to him some 
day. I had tried to get on, with the desire of 
being his little friend and companion and ' home 
sunshine,' as he used in his letters to tell me I 
should be ; and now it seemed as if all the light 
had gone out of my life, and as if I did everything 
like a schoolroom machine, because it was there 
for me to do. 

No further news came from India; and though 
Lady Cousins heard from her brother that the 
regiment had gone down to the coast, he, little 
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knowing how anxiously any such notice would be 
received, made no further mention of my father. 
One time I asked Uncle Eric if he had seen his 
name in the paper ; and once he found me, with 
tremulous fingers and ignorant eyes, looking 
through the list of India Railway Stock, with 
a dim idea that as that concerned India I might 
discover something about my father there. The 
only one little glimmer of hope was the absence 
of any official notice of his death ; and my aunt 
told me that by the mail coming in at the end of 
the month, she hoped and believed that some 
certain news would arrive. 

My last letter from papa had been one in 
answer to my account of our visit to Marleigh 
Park ; and this I read and re-read, almost won- 
dering that he should have written to me so merrily 
when such sorrowful days were in store. 

And so Christmas-time drew on, and Johnny 
came home for the holidays, and we gave each 
other our presents; and though I was very sad, 
and so were my aunt and uncle, things went on 
as usual. And on Christmas-day I took papa's 
photograph out of its drawer and kissed it, and 
thought to myself that he was keeping Christ- 
mas now with mamma and with my baby sister, 
and that perhaps they were talking to each other, 
?nd telling the angels about their Susie on earth. 
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It was the 30th of December, and we all three 
went out for a long walk with Aunt Mona, to take 
the usual invitations to some of the poor old peo- 
ple who came to tea every New Tear's Eve at our 
house. The party consisted generally of about 
twenty of the ancient inhabitants of Yendale, to 
whom she used to give parcels of groceries and 
of warm clothing, and who, at the same time, 
received a few words of New Tear's greeting 
from my imcle. To my great pleasure, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler had been asked to come over for 
the occasion and to spend the day ; and they were 
to be taken home in a comfortable sort of van 
belonging to Sir John Cousins, which, fortunately, 
would be returning from Kingsden that evening 
with some packages for which it had to be sent. 
I had been busy in knitting, under Miss Allen's 
direction, a warm woollen cap for Mrs. Wheeler, 
and a pair of muflfetees for her husband, which 
were to be presented on the evening in question ; 
and I was as pleased at the prospect of the pre- 
sentation as it was possible for me to be with 
anything just then. 

On our return from our walk, we were told 
that Uncle Eric had been suddenly summoned 
away by a telegraphic message, and had only had 
time to leave a note for my aunt, which she took 
out of the room to read. We wondered what 
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could be the tidings which had taken him away 
in such a hurry; but when my aunt came into 
the room, she only said that some unexpected 
business had called him away, and that he would 
not be home until to-morrow evening. 

*It was the same once before,' said Emma, 
* when some trustee people for something or other 
wanted papa in a hurry, to sign something or 
other ; and it came on my birthday and he had 
to go.' 

We wished that if in this instance my uncle 
had been called away by trustee people for some- 
thing or other, they would have chosen a morjB 
convenient time ; and then Aunt Mona kept us all 
busy in helping to make up the parcels for the 
poor people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wh,eeler and Calcutta came 
early the next day ; and I was very glad to be 
with them, making them acquaiuted with all 
my haunts at Yendale ; and Gyp, Johnny's dog, 
though by no means so accomplished as Calcutta, 
behaved very well, and, as if stimulated by the 
presence of so superior an acquaintance, fetched 
aud carried with s«me success. 

At about four on the dusky winter's afternoon 
the rest of the old people began to arrive ; and, 
from that time we were busy waiting on them, 
and doing all we could to make them comfortable 
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in the servants' hall. Once I heard the hall-door 
bell ring, and fancied I had heard a carriage 
coming up the drive; but there was so much 
talking all round that I could not be siire ; only, 
looking round soon after, I observed that my aunt 
had left the room, and that Blair was superintend- 
ing the proceedings in her place. 

'If you please, Miss Susie, your aunt wants 
to speak to you,' said one of the maids, arresting 
me while I was in the act of handing some cake to 
Mrs. Wheeler, who was presiding in a benevolent 
manner at one end of the table. 

"Wondering rather, I obeyed the summolis, 
meeting my aunt in the haU, and being struck 
at . once with a strange, glad expression in her 
face. 

* Susie darling,' she said, putting her arm 
round me very closely, *you must not be very 
much startled. God has sent you and all of us 
great joy instead of great sorrow ; and now I aih 
going to bring you to the great joy.' 

* Papa !' I whispered j looking up almost in- 
credulously in her face; 'there is news of 
him ?' 

'Yes, dear child,' answered my fe-untj draw- 
ing me to the door of the library, and opening it 
that I might come in with her ; ' but you must 
expect very, very good news.' 
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And there, nearest the door, was Uncle Erie, 
looking so happy and kind; and there — could 
it be true ? — there, by the fireplace, was my own 
^pa whom we had thought to be dying far away 
across the ocean, and who folded me in his arms, 
and called me his little one, his own Susie, while 
I could only cry for joy, and look up from time 
to time to assure myself that it was not a drearii. 

Very white and thin he looked ; and when 
the first few minutes were over, and I had made 
sure that it was aU quite true, and that there was 
no doubt whatsoever of his being real, and of my 
being real, and of everything else being real, I 
learnt the history of his illness, and of how he had 
been given up, but had slept and gradually rallied 
after the despatch of the pencil scrap which he 
had believed to be his last letter. Since then he 
had written twice, but the letters had miscarried ; 
and he had found out, before being invalided for 
England, that the letter-carrier had been faithless, 
and that k great many others had been loat or 
stolen ; so that, when suddenly ordered home, he 
began to think, as indeed was the case, that he 
himself might possibly be the bearer of news of 
his own safety. 

It was a long story; but there, on a foot- 
stool at his feet, and with his arm round me, 
I seemed in a perfect trance of peace and happi- 
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ness as I listened to it; and when lie asked me 
if I would help to nurse him and make him fat 
and strong again, I could only take his brown 
hand in my two small ones, and kiss it over and 
over, and make quite sure that it was the same 
loving hand which used to smooth down my hair 
when we were in India together, and press it as 
tightly as I could. 

* And now we must tell Susie the rest of the 
story,' said my aunt, taking my hand and leading 
me to a sofa at the other end of the room, over- 
shadowed by the before-mentioned bust of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who looked quite benignant as the 
gleam of the firelight fell fitfully upon his majestic 
brows. And there lay a little child fast asleep, a 
fair, delicate little girl ; and as I looked wonder- 
ingly. Aunt Mona said, * I think Susie must call 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler now.* 

* Ruth's little girl ! ' I exclaimed, in amazement. 

* Yes, Ruth's little girl,' answered my papa, 
while Uncle Eric added, * You see, Susie, you and 
Johnny did more than you expected on the day 
when you were lost and ate Mrs. Wheeler's pan- 
cakes. Do you remember the notes which went 
down in my pocket-book afterwards P ' 

* And you wrote to papa P ' I said, inquiringly. 

* Yes, I wrote to papa, and he was just going 
up the country to the very place where Maxwell 
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and his wife had been, and set to work to make 
inquiries about the little orphan baby that had 
been left to strange hands five years ago ; and 
now you may run and call her old grandparents, 
and you will hear how cleverly he found her out/ 

A much-surprised couple were Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler when I told them that my uncle wanted 
to speak to them in his study. All the way along 
the hall Mrs. Wheeler made apologies to herself 
for being called upon to meet so much condescen- 
sion as was implied by an interview in ' such 
handsome rooms, with a deal of real mahogany 
furniture, and damask hangings concerning which 
there could be no manner of doubt.' 

She and her husband bowed and curtseyed 
with as much self-possession as possible, con- 
sidering that they found themselves unexpectedly 
in the company of three * persons of distinction,' 
as they called my aunt and uncle when afterwards 
discussing with mfe the events of that wonderful 
evening. But when Aimt Mona took Mrs. Wheeler's 
hand as she had taken mine, and led her to the 
sofa, and said, * Susie's father has brought home 
something of yours, dear Mrs. Wheeler,' and 
when the old lady looked in speechless bewilder- 
ment at her good old husband, and then at my 
aunt, and then at the little girl, and suddenly 
exclaimed, * It 's our Ruthie back again like when 
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she was a little one ; ' and when little Ruth opened 
her eyes and stretched out her hands towards the 
kindly old face which bent over her, and when 
Aunt Mona lifted her up and put her into the 
old lady^s own arms, and said, 'Tes, it's your 
little Kuth, come to you from her mother to be 
your child instead of her;' and when Mrs. 
Wheeler, sitting down with the little one nestling 
in her lap, rocked her to her breast with tears 
streaming over her, and when her husband put his 
hand on her shoulder with the words, ^Old woman, 
don't take on now; mother, don't you take on 
now;' finishing up with *The Lord took away, 
and the Lord's given again ' — when all this had 
come to pass, I looked up, and Aunt Mona was 
sitting by the old grandmother, and bending over 
little Buth, as she said, ^ Are you my own grand- 
mother that I've come toP' Which inquiry 
brought forth a fresh flood &om the old lady, and 
she and her husband began to find out that little 
Buth was * every bit like her dear mother.' 

And then came my papa's story of how he 
had made ever so many inquiries in Maxwell's 
regiment about the circumstances of his death, 
and that of his young wife ; and of how he found 
that the family into which her baby had been 
adopted until she could be sent home had been 
cut off by cholera on the way to the coast, 
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while the little unconscious girl had been taken 
charge of by a good-natured European on a rice- 
planter's estate, who had come to do what he 
could for the poor travellers, and had received the 
baby, only learning that its name was Ruth Max- 
well, and that it was an orphan. He brought it 
home to his wife, and there little Ruth had lived 
with their own children, such inquiries as they 
had had the intelligence to make having failed to 
elicit anything more concerning her. 

The history of my father's obtaining the clue 
to her place of abode, and of all his efforts to find 
her, would be too long to write down here. He 
was every now and then interrupted by the old 
people's exclamations, * To think of it, now ! ' 
* And such a heathen land ! ' and ' Bless her little 
heart; she might have got to them blacks, and 
been made to worship idols, and gods of wood and 
stone ! ' And just as he had done, and when little 
Ruth, with large, wondering eyes, seemed to be 
pondering over the reason of so many people bend- 
ing round her, the door, which had been scarcely 
closed, bounded open, and into the middle of the 
room darted no less an animal than Calcutta, who, 
having sniffed out the retreat of his master and 
mistress, without any ceremony precipitated him- 
self into the midst of the fanuly party so unex- 
pectedly assembled. 
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With a sort of immediate freemasonry, little 
Kuth held out her hands to the liveliest member 
of the group by which she was surrounded ; and 
Calcutta, after a preliminary and cautious snuff- 
ing and whining, seemed suddenly to come to the 
conclusion that the new arrival was to be adopted 
into his affections as a member of the family, and 
ended in licking her hands all over, and, after 
making one or two brief pirouettes, in settling 
down at her feet. 

It was at this point that Mr. Wheeler, who 
had seemed before to hold himself in reserve, 
completely broke down, * Bless the dog, sir ; the 
brute beast that has a heart nowavs different from 
our own. He knows her for Ruth's little baby. 
Oh, sir ! well may the poet say, " Let dogs de- 
light," — leastways,' continued Mr. Wheeler, with 
a dim idea that the quotation was scarcely justi- 
fied by Calcutta's present demeanour, ' leastways, 
not to bark and bite, for their children's children* 
come all the way from the Indies ; ' at which 
point his feelings became too much for his control, 
and he wept aloud. 

And when that wonderful evening came to an 
end, it was with a sudden surprise that we all 
exclaimed that the Vendale Lost Property Office 
had proved itself to be the grandest in the world ; 
for that therein I had found my own dear, dear 
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father, wliom I tiought I should never see again, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler had found Ruth's 
little one, who was to be their own joy and treasure 
to the end of their days. 



N 



CONCLIJSION OR INTRODUCTION, 

AS MY OLDER READER MAY DECIDE. 

What a long time it seems since my old child- 
days at Vendale ! I can hardly believe that we 
are all getting old so fast — that Emma is married, 
and has a good, decorous baby of her own, which 
already seems to know what to do in all circum- 
stances of life, and will in time be admitted to 
the study of ' The Narrative of the Missing Key,' 
and other contents of that precious volume con- 
nected with our early history which its mother 
still preserves, — that Johnny is shortly to take 
his degree at Oxford; and, that I am, as Blair 
expresses it, * coming on ' in my knowledge of 
housekeeping, and in the occupation of making ** 

my father happy at Ashford Leigh, our pretty i 

home, three miles from Uncle Eric's. I 

Mine are bright, joyful days with him, and 
with the constant opportimities which we have of 
going backwards and forwards to Vendale. Lily, 
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too, — my Lily of the Ripon — is often here with 
her mother ; and the agreement that we should 
take each other to be sisters for evermore does not 
seem likely to be broken. 

My uncle and aunt appear to me very little 
changed ; and sometimes, when I drive over to the 
dear old house, and go into our old school-room, 
or, still more, into the Lost Property OflBlce of 
our childish days, I can hardly believe that it 
is so very long since I looked in my uncle's 
drawer for my lost time. Sir Isaac still wears 
the contemplative aspect which belonged to him 
then, when I almost imagined him to be conscious 
of my transgression; and the church clock still 
chimes the hour as when it tolled the knell of 
that particular portion of my lost day which 
would " never come again." And the dear, kind 
face of my grey-haired xincle does not look less 
gently and winningly on the saucy Susie of now- 
a-days than it did then on the repentant Susie 
of the school-room, in answer to her question, 
'Must we always do lessons. Uncle Eric; and 
must we never play any more ? ' 

Almost every year, in Johnny's long vacation, 
at which time Lily is usually my visitor at Ash- 
ford Leigh, we make a family expedition to Mar- 
leigh, where old Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler renew 
their youth in their entire devotion to * our 
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Buthie * of the second generation. And Ruthie, a 
fair-haired damsel of fifteen, comes and goes among 
the flowers of the cottage garden, they say, just 
as did her mother in olden days, and waits on, 
her grandparents with a pretty carefulness which 
draws upon her head benedictions innumerable 
from the kind old couple. 

Calcutta, alas ! paid the debt of nature some 
years ago, and sank into an honoured grave 
lamented and respected, as Mr. Wheeler moum- 
ftdly observed. He lies near the foot of the board, 
familiar to Johnny and me, where we first made 
his acquaintance, and which still, in spite of Lady 
Cousins' intentions, bears the redoubtable and 
time-honoured inscription concerning traps and 
spring-guns. 

To-day we have made our regular expedition 
to Marleigh; and Lily, Johnny, and I, have 
strayed away along the still unfrequented path 
leading to the cottage, and, sitting on a fallen 
tree, have been recalling old memories together. 
And the notion of writing down these chapters 
of my childish experiences has come into my 
head, since they left me in order to explore the 
path further down, and that Lily may see the field 
in which we long ago sat together * aU among the 
cowslips.' 

And now I find myself looking forwards and 
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backwards, and thinking much of the wondrous 
possession of life which is ours for such a brief 
space, with all its possibilities and realities ; and 
of the quaint but never-forgotten lessons of my 
Vendale days concerning things which can never 
come again. 

Looking on to the * times of restitution ' when 
so much will be restored — when my mother and 
my little sister will be brought again to us 
'clothed with celestial grace;' when joys and 
hopes, and eflPorts and deeds of love, which seemed 
to us here to be lost altogether, will, with a larger 
harvest than we thought to belong to them, be 
once more found. Looking back to lost time, 
and lost advantages, and lost opportunities, 
which, with all that might have been theirs, are 
indeed, when once lost, lost for ever. Oh, if 
we could alwaj'^s view life from eternity, how 
solemn a thing it would be felt to live ! How 
would the expression, ' spend a day,' fall upon 
our ears as one not to be lightly uttered ! How 
would opportimities of working, of suffering, of 
conquering, be regarded P 

I want my life to be something better, higher, 
than it is. I want it to be true and loving and 
earnest, stretching out to the things that are 
before ; and not just a number of lost years which 
can never come again ; not just the self-loving, 
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self-pleasing life, which, if I do not take heed, it 
will too surely become. 

But here are Johnny and Lily returning from 
one side, and I see my uncle and aunt and 
father coming towards us from the other; and the 
shadows are falling, and it is time we were going 
home. 

I wonder whether I shall ever really write 
down the old histories which have been coming 
back to my mind in this quiet half-hour, and 
whether any one will ©ver read them. If I do, I 
think I shall call my story, * The Vendale Lost 
Property Office. 
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